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I ntroduction 


T hese discussions are part of thefirst W aldorf T eacher T rain- 
ing. They took place along with two other courses that 
Rudolf Steiner gaveto preparetheindividualshehad chosen as 
teachersfor thefirst W aldorf school, which opened in Stuttgart 
on September 7,1919. 

Emil Molt, the managing director of the Waldorf-Astoria 
cigarette factory, had requested that Rudolf Steiner help 
found a school for the children of the factory employées. 
From that request hasgrown what isnow a worldwide educa- 
tional movement. But the questions can beasked: Isan educa- 
tional impulse more than seventy-fiveyearsold relevant today? 
H ow do teachers keep themselves up-to-date? C an the W aldorf 
curriculum be effective for children in thetwentieth and into 
the twenty-f i rst centuries? 

This original W aldorf teacher training was brief: it lasted 
only two weeks. It was understood by those who attended, 
however, that W aldorf éducation was to be based upon the 
continuing training or self-education of the teacher, and that 
this was only the beginningof that process. T hese fifteen dis¬ 
cussions-along with three lectures on the curriculum, trans- 
lated for the fi rst time into English— can give the teachers of 
today the tools for becoming true educators. 

A wealth of spécifie examples and commentariesisincluded. 
Suggestions for lessons, characterizations of how various stories 
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can be brought before the children, and a perceptive knowl¬ 
edge of the developing human being are ail available in 
abundant detail. H owever, these indications are not meant 
to be information that is merely copied by teacher after 
teacher. If they were, they would become quickly "out of 
date." Rudolf Steiner's training method was, instead, to 
elicit a lesson from theteachersthemselves, and only then to 
makehisown contribution based on what waspresented. He 
sought the full engagement of the teacher in the subject at 
hand. In his closing words to these discussions, Steiner "lays 
upon the hearts" of the teachers to keep steadfastly to four 
principles: 

The teacher must be a person of initiative in everything 
thatisdone, greatorsmall. 

T he teacher should beonewho is interested in the being 
of the whole world and of humanity. 

T he teacher must be one who never makes a compromise 
in heart or mind with what is untrue. 

T he teacher must never get stale or grow sour. 1 

Rudolf Steiner also provided steps to improve a teacher's 
tffectiveness. exercises for the speech organs. T hese same exer¬ 
cises were presented earlierto members of theworking group 
of the T hreefold Social Order, who wereoften called upon to 
give lectures, and later to actors when Steiner gave the course 
on speech and drama in 1924. 2 Each exercise was a response 
to a spécifie need. The exercise "fulfilling goes," for instance, 
was first given to Emil M oit to help counteract shortness of 
breath. T he exercises hâve proven themselves repeatedly over 
theyearsto be invaluable aids for training speakers. They are 


1. Closing Words, page 181. 

2. Speech and Drama, Anthroposophie Press, Spring Valley, NY, 1960. 
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included here not only for their historical interest, but prima- 
rily for their practical use. Therefore, an English version of 
each exercise is given in place of the original German. 3 
T hough it is the sound and not the sense of the exercises that 
matters, each language has its own organic laws. In English 
the rhythm and the movement of the sounds are especially 
important to maintain. When these exercises are practiced 
regularly, a teacher can develop elasticity in the speech 
organs. A teacher can begin to feel, for instance, how thecon- 
sonants can be made to move differently depending on the 
neighboring vowel; and also what has to be done in order to 
speak a sound correctly by listening to the sound itself. This 
requires répétition—a hundred times during two weeks was 
suggested by Steiner. 4 Répétition cultivâtes the speech, makes 
it flexible, and is intimately connected with the life of the 
soûl. Speech reveals the life of the soûl. This isquintessential 
for the teacher. 

Theinner life, the life of the soûl, isthemost significant 
aspect in the child. Teaching and éducation dépend on 
what passes from the soûl of the teacher to the soûl of 
the child.... Education occurs because of what you are, 
or rather, let us say, what you make of yourself when you 
are with thechildren. You must never losesight of this. 5 


3. The English équivalents of theGerman speech exercises in this édition were 
made by M aisie Jones and used in the London School of Speech Formation. 
They werefirst published in Rudolf Steiner and M arie Staner-von Sivers, Cre¬ 
ative Speech: The Nature of Speech Formation, Rudolf Steiner Press, London, 
1978. Other English versions are also in use, notably those made by Alice 
Crowther, M aud Surrey, H ans Pusch, M echthild H arkness, and Sophia Walsh. 
The original German exercises are included in theappendix. 

4. Creative Speech, p.71. 

5. Discussion 1, page20. 



In 1921, when Rudolf Steiner again spoke about this, he 
stated: 

In order to start from an example, let us first take the 
teacher speaking to children. As far as speaking is con- 
cerned, actually the very least dépends upon the genius 
and wisdom of the teacher. As to whether we can teach 
mathematics or geography well, the very, very least will 
dépend upon whether we ourselves are good mathemati- 
cians, or good geographers. We can be outstanding geog- 
raphers, but poor teachers of geography. The intrinsic 
worth of the teacher, which surely rests in large measure 
upon speaking, dépends upon what the teacher h as previ- 
ously felt and experienced about the things to be pre- 
sented, and the kinds of feelings that are again stirred up 
by thefact that a child is before him or her. 6 

In thisbook, along with itscompanion courses, The F ounda- 
tionsofH uman Expérience and Practical Adviceto T eachers> is a 
foundation for thecontinuingself-education of teachers. These 
courses provide the basis out of which a teacher of today can 
educateachild of today, ateach new moment, with afresh and 
healthy mood of soûl. A more modem art of éducation could 
not be created. 


CraigGiddens 


6. TheArtofLecturing, lectureone, Dornach, October 11,1921, Spring Valley, 
NY, Mercury Press,1984. 
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STUTTGART, AUGUST 21, 1919 


M y dear fri en ds, in these afternoon sessions I shall speak 
informally about your educational tasks—about the distribu¬ 
tion of work in the school, arrangement of lessons, and so on. 
For the first two orthreedayswewill haveto deal mainlywith 
the question of our relationship to thechildren. When wemeet 
the children we very soon see that they hâve different disposi¬ 
tions, and despite the necessity of teaching them in classes, 
even large classes, we must consider their various dispositions. 
First, aside from everything else, we will try to become con- 
scious of what I would say is idéal necessity. We need not be 
too anxious about classes beingtoo full, becauseagood teacher 
will find theright way to handlethissituation. The important 
thing for usto remember isthed/Verstyof children and indeed 
of ail human beings. 

Such diversity can betraced to four fundamental types, and 
themost important task of theeducator and teacher isto know 
and recognize these four types wecall the tempéraments. Even 
in ancient times the four basic types-the sanguine, méan- 
cholic, phlegmatic, and choleric tempéraments— were differenti- 
ated. Wewill alwaysfind that the characteristic constitution of 
each child belongs to one of these classes of tempérament. We 
must first acquire the capacity to distinguish the different 
types; with the help of a deeper anthroposophical understand- 
ing we must, for example, be able to distinguish clearly 
between the sanguine and phlegmatic types. 
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In spiritual science wedividethehuman banginto l-bëng, 
astral body, ethericbody, and physical body. In an idéal human 
being theharmony predestined by thecosmic plan would nat- 
urally predominateamongthese four human principles. Butin 
reality this is not so with any individual. Thus it can be seen 
thatthehuman being, when given overtothephysical plane, is 
not yet realIy complété; éducation and teaching, however, 
should serve to make the human being compléta O ne of the 
four ëements rules in each child, and éducation and teaching 
must harmonizethesefour principles. 

If the I dominâtes-that is, if the I is already very strongly 
developed in a child, then we discover the melancholic tempér¬ 
ament. It is very easy to err in this, because people sometimes 
view melancholic children as though they were especially 
favored. In reality the melancholic tempérament in a child is 
dueto the dominance of the I in the very earliest years. 

If the astral body rules, we hâve a choleric tempérament. If 
the etheric body dominâtes, we hâve the sanguine tempéra¬ 
ment. If the physical body dominâtes, we hâve the phlegmatic 
tempérament. 

In later lifethesethingsareconnected somewhat differently, 
soyou will find a siight variation in a lecture I once gave on the 
tempéraments. 1 In that lecture I spokeof the tempéraments in 
relation to the four membersof theadult. With children, how¬ 
ever, we certainly corne to a proper assessment when we view 
theconnection between tempérament and thefour membersof 
thehuman being asl just described. This knowledge about the 
child should be kept in theback of our mindsaswetry to dis¬ 
cover which tempérament prédominâtes through studying the 
wholeexternal bearingand general habits of the child. 


1. "The Four Tempéraments in Anthropoæphy in EverydayLife, Anthroposophie 
Press, Hudson, NY, 1995. 
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If achild is interested in many different things, but onlyfora 
short time, quickly losing interest again, we must describe such 
achild as sanguine. Weshould makeitour business tofamiliar- 
ize ourselves with these things so that, even when we hâve to 
deal with a great many children, we can pick out those whose 
interest in external impressions is quickly aroused and as quickly 
goneagain. Such children haveasanguinetemperament. 

Then you should know exactly which children lean toward 
inner reflection and areinclined to brood over things; these are 
the melancholic children. It is not easy to give them impres¬ 
sions of the outer world. They brood quietly within them- 
selves, but thisdoesnot mean that they are unoccupied in their 
inner being. On thecontrary, we hâve the impression that they 
are active inwardly. 

When we hâve the opposite impression—that children are 
not active inwardl y and yetshow no interest in theouter world, 
then we are dealing with the phlegmatic children. 

And children who express their will strongly in a kind of 
blustering way are choleri es. 

There are of course many other qualities through which 
these four types of tempérament express themselves. The 
essential thingfor usduring thefirst few monthsof ourteach- 
ing, however, is to observe the children, watching for these 
four characteristics so that we learn to recognize the four dif¬ 
ferent types. In thisway wecan divideaclassintofourgroups, 
and you should graduaily rearrange the seating of the children 
with this goal in mind. When we hâve classes of boys and 
girls, we will hâve eight groups, four groups of boys and four 
of girls—a choleric, a sanguine, a phlegmatic, and a melan¬ 
cholic group. 

Thishasa very definite purpose. Imagine that wearegiving 
a lesson; during our teaching we will sometimes talk to the 
children and at other times show them things. As teachers we 
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must be conscious that when we show something to be looked 
at, it is different from judging it. W hen we pass judgment on 
something we turn to one group, but when we show the chil- 
dren something, we turn to another. If we hâve something to 
show that should work particularly on thesenses, weturn with 
particular attention toward the sanguine group. If we want the 
children to reflecton whathasbeen shown, weturn to themel- 
ancholic children. Further details on this matter will be given 
later. But it is necessary to acquiretheart of turningto differ¬ 
ent groups according to whether we show things or speak 
about them. In this way what is lacking in one group can be 
made good by another. Show the melancholic children some¬ 
thing that they can express an opinion about, and show the 
sanguine something they can look at; these two groups will 
complément each other in this way. O ne type learns from the 
other; they are interested in each other, and one supplies what 
the other lacks. 

You will haveto be patient with yourselves, becausethis kind 
of treatment of children must become habit. Eventually your 
feeling must tell you which group you hâve to turn toward, so 
that you do it involuntarily, as it were. If you did it with fixed 
purposeyou would loseyour spontaneity. Thus wemust corne 
to think of this way of treating the different tendencies in the 
tempéraments as a kind of habit in ourteaching. 

N ow you should not hurry the préparation of your lessons, 
but be sure to truly strengthen yourselves for the work. I do not 
mean that you should spend the limited time at your disposai 
in a lot of detailed préparation, but nevertheless you can only 
make these things your own if you ponder over them in your 
soûls. It will thus be our task to concern ourselves in a truly 
practical way with the teacher's attitude to the temperamental 
tendencies of children. So now wewill divide the work among 
you asfollows. I will ask one group to concern themselves with 
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the sanguine tempérament, a second group with the phleg- 
matic, a third with the melancholic, and the fourth with the 
choleric. And then, in our free discussions tomorrow, I would 
likeyou to consider thefollowing questions: first, how do you 
think the child's own tempérament is expressed? Second, how 
should wedeal with each tempérament? 

With regard to the second question I havesomething more 
to say. You can see from the lecture I gave some years ago that, 
when we want to help a tempérament, the worst method is to 
foster the opposite qualities in achild. Let's suppose we hâve a 
sanguinechild; when wetrytotrain such achild bydrivingout 
these qualities, we provide a bad treatment. We must work to 
understand the tempérament, to go out to meet it. In the case 
of the sanguine child, for example, we bring as many things as 
possible to the attention of the child, who becomesthoroughly 
occupied, becausein thisway wecan work with thechild'spro- 
pensities. The resuit will be that thechild's connection with the 
sanguine tendency will gradually weaken and the tempéra¬ 
ments will harmonize with each other. Similarly, in the case of 
the choleric child we should not try to prevent ranting and rag- 
ing, but endeavor to meet the child's needs properly through 
someexternal means. O f course it isoften not so easy to allowa 
child to haveafling in a fit of temper! 

You will find a distinct différence between phlegmatic and 
choleric children. A phlegmatic child isapathetic and isalso not 
very active inwardly. As teachers you must try to arouse a great 
deal of sympathy within yourselves for a child of this type, and 
take an interest in every sign of life in such a child; there will 
always be opportunities for this. If you can only find your way 
through to theapathy, the phlegmatic child can bevery interest- 
ing. You should not however express this interest, but try to 
appear indifferent, thus dividing your own being in two, as it 
were, so that inwardly you hâve real sympathy, while outwardly 
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you act so that thechild finds a reflection in you. Then you will 
beableto work on the child in an educational way. 

With thecholeric child, on theother hand, you musttry to 
be indifferent inwardly, to look on cooly when the child isin 
a bad temper. For example, if the child flings a paint jar on 
the floor, be as phlegmatic and calm as possible outwardly 
during such a fit of temper—imperturbable! On the other 
hand, you should talk about these things with the child as 
much as you can, but not immediately afterward. Atthetime 
you must be as quiet as possible outwardly and say with the 
greatest possible calm, "Look, you threw the paint jar." The 
next day when the child is calm again, you should talk about 
the matter with the child sympathetically. Speak about what 
has been done and offer your sympathy and understanding. 
In this way you will compel the child to repeat the whole 
scene in memory. You should then also calmly judge what 
happened, how the paint jar was thrown on the floor and 
broke in pièces. By these means very much can be done for 
children who hâve a temper. You will not get them to master 
their temper in any other way. 

This will guideyou in dealing with thetwo questions we will 
consider tomorrow. We will arrange it so that each of you can 
présent what you hâve to say. M ake short notes on what you 
hâve thought of and we will talk about what you hâve pre- 
pared. Time must alwaysbe allowed for theteaching faculty to 
discuss these and similar matters. In discussions of this kind, 
which hâve a more démocratie character, a substitute must be 
found for a dictatorial leadership likethat of a headmaster, so 
that in reality every individual teacher can always share in the 
affairs and interests of the others. So tomorrow we will begin 
with a discussion. As a starting point I would liketo giveyou a 
kind of diagram to work from. 
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Whenever peopleexpressthemselvesin any way, you can tell 
from their dispositions whether they perceivethings strongly or 
weakly; and further, whether they perceive and feel more 
strongly what is outside themselves or within their own inner 
situation. Wemustalso notice whether such people are change- 
able or not. People either persevere at something and change 
very little, or show less perseverance and change greatly. T his is 
how the various tempéraments differ. 

When you haveobserved such thingsyou will understand cer¬ 
tain indications about the tempéraments in this diagram. San¬ 
guine and phlegmatic tempéraments are frequently found 
together, and you will see that they are next to each other in the 
diagram. You will never find a phlegmatic tempérament passing 
easily into the choleric. They are as different as the N orth and 
South Pôles. The melancholic and sanguine tempéraments are 
also polar opposites. The tempéraments that are next to each 
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other merge into one another and mingle; so it will be good to 
arrange your groups as follows: if you put the phlegmatics 
together it isgood to havethecholericson the opposite side, and 
to let the two others, the melancholies and sanguines, sit 
between them. 

Ail thesethingsbring usbackto what I spokeof thismorn- 
ing. 2 The inner life, the life of soûl, is the most significant 
aspect in the child. Teaching and éducation dépend on what 
passes from the soûl of theteacherto the soûl ofthechild. 

Wecannot overestimate what takes place in the hidden links 
that pass from one soûl to another. There is, for example, a 
remarkable interplay between soûls when you remain calm and 
indifferent around a choleric child, or when you hâve inner 
sympathy toward a phlegmatic child. In this way your éduca¬ 
tion ofthechild through yourown inner soûl mood will havea 
truly supersensible quality. Education occurs because of what 
you are, or rather, let'ssay, what you makeof yourself when you 
arewith the children. You must never losesight of this. 

But children also influence each other. And that is the 
remarkable thing about this division into four groups of similar 
tempéraments; when you put thosethat are alike together, it 
does not hâve the effect of intensifying their temperamental 
tendencies but of reducing them. For example, when sanguine 
children are put together in one group, they do not intensify 
each other's sanguinity but tone it down. And when in your 


2. SœT heFoundationsof H uman Expérience (previously Studyof M an), Anthro¬ 
posophie Press, Hudson, NY, 1996 and Practical Adviœ to Teachers Rudolf 
Steiner Press, London, 1988 (at the end of the first lecturesin each). In addition 
to these lectures and discussions with the teachers, Rudolf Steiner was giving 
other lectures simultaneously in order to préparé for the opening of the school 
the following month. See The Spirit of the Waldorf School: L ecturesSurrounding 
the Founding of the First Waldorf School, Stuttgart-1919, Anthroposophie Press, 
H udson, NY, 1995 (these lectures began August 24,1919). 
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lessons you turn to the choleric children, the sanguine profit 
from what you say, and vice versa. As a teacher you must allow 
your own soûl mood to influence the children, whilethe chil¬ 
dren of like tempéraments are toning down each other's soûl 
moods. Talking and chattering together signifies an inner 
desire to subdue each other, even the chattering that goes on 
during the breaks. The cholerics will chatter less when sitting 
together than they would when sitting with children of other 
tempéraments. We must avoid viewing and assessing these 
things externally. 

Right from thevery beginning I would liketo point out the 
importance of arranging your teaching in the most concen- 
trated way possible. Only in this way can you consider ail the 
things I hâve spoken of, especially the tempéraments. There- 
fore we shall not hâve what is ordinarily called the "schedule." 
In thissenseour method will bedirectly opposite to the idéal 
of modem materialistic éducation. In Bâle, for example, we 
hear of the forty-minute period. One forty-minute lesson is 
immediately followed by another, and this simply means that 
whatever occurred in the first forty minutes is immediately 
wiped out again, and fearful confusion is created in the minds 
of the children. 

Wemust consider very carefully what subject issuitablefor a 
particular âge, and then we take this subject—perhaps read- 
ing—for awhile without interruption. That is, a child will 
learn reading every morning for six or eight weeks; after that 
writing will take its place and then arithmetic, so that for a cer¬ 
tain period of time the child will concentrate on one subject. 
Thus, if I wanted to outline a scheme, our éducation would 
consist in this: whenever possible, as far as external arrange¬ 
ments will allow, we should begin the morning with reading 
and continue this for some weeks, then passon to writing, and 
finally to arithmetic. 
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In such "main lessons" weshould also includestories. In the 
first school year these will be mainly fairy taies. In the second 
year we try to introduce animal life in story form. From the 
fable we pass on to speaking of how the animais behave toward 
each other in real life. But in any case, our lessons will be 
arranged so that the attention of the children will be concen- 
trated for several weeks on the same thing. Then at the end of 
the school year we allow time to recapitulate so that what was 
learned at the beginning will be revived. The only thing that 
will bekept apart and carried continuously istheartistic work. 
Either in the afternoons or, if there is enough time, in the 
mornings weshould hâve art lessons, treatingthem as a spécial 
training of the will. 

It would be idéal in school éducation if concentrated teach- 
ing, which requirethechild toexert thehead forces, could be 
limited to an hour and a half a day. Then we could hâve 
another half hour for telling fairy taies—and besides that, it 
would always be possible to add about another hour and a 
half for artistic work. This would amount to no more than 
threeand a half hoursteaching in the day for children up to 
the âge of twelve. O ut of these three and a half hours we 
could then, on any given day, allow the short time necessary 
for the religion lesson, and in this way we could teach the 
children in relays. Thus, if we hâve a large number of chil¬ 
dren in one class we could arrange for one group of children 
from 7 a.m . to 10 a.m ., and another group from 10:15 a.m . 
until 1:15 p.m ., and in this way we could manage with the 
availabié classroom space. 

Our idéal would be, therefore, not to occupy any child for 
longer than three and a half hours. Then the children would 
always befresh, and our only other problem would beto think 
of what we could do with them in the school gardens when 
there are no lessons. Theycan play outside during the summer, 
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butduringthewinter, when they haveto beinside, itisdifficult 
to keep them occupied ail the time in the gymnasium. One 
eurythmy lesson and onegymnastics lesson should bearranged 
each week. But it is good to keep the children at school even 
when there are no lessons, so they can play and amuse them- 
selves. I do not think it makes much différence if lessons are 
begun first thing in themorning or later, so that wecould very 
well dividecertain classes into two groups. 

N ow you must realize that there are ail kinds of tasks before 
you. O ver time we will haveto discuss the wholeorganization 
of our work, but first let's take this question of story-telling les¬ 
sons. It would be good if you could consider what you really 
want to foster in the children by means of these lessons. O ur 
study of the general educational principles will giveyou what 
you need for theactual classteaching, but for the story-telling 
lessonsyou will haveto find thematerial yourselvesto begiven 
to the children during ail of their school life, from seven to 
fourteen years of âge, in a free narrative style. 3 

To this end, in the initial school years you should hâve a 
number offairy taies available. These must befollowed by sto- 
riesfrom the animal world in fables; then Bible stories taken as 
general history, apart from the actual religion lessons; then 
scenesfrom ancient, médiéval, and modem history. You must 
also be prepared to tell about the different races and their vari- 
ous characteristics, which are connected with the natural phe- 
nomenaof their own countries. After that you must moveon to 
how the various races are mutually related to each other— I ndi- 
ans, Chinese, or Americans, and what their peculiarities are: in 
short, you must give the children information about the differ¬ 
ent peoples of the Earth. This is particularly necessary for our 
présent âge. 


3. Seven to fourteen years of âge was the original range in the Waldorf school. 
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Theæ are the spécial tasks I wanted to give you today. You 
will then see how discussions can help us. Ail I wanted to do 
today wasto laydown thegeneral linesforour discussions. 

During the session Rudolf Steiner had written upthefollow- 
ing summary on the blackboard: 

1. A fund of fairy taies 

2. Storiesfrom the animal realm in fables 

3. Bible stories as part of general history (O Id Testament) 

4. Scenesfrom ancient history 

5. Scenesfrom médiéval history 

6. Scenesfrom modem history 

7. Stories of the various races and tribes 

8. Knowledgeof the races 


Q uestions and A nswers 

A question concerning the pi dures uæd for soundsand letters- for 
example the f in fish, mentioned in the first lecture of Practical 
AdvicetoTeachers, which wasgiven in themorning. 

rudolf steiner: O nemustfind such things, these pi dures for 
example, for oneself. Dont rely on what other people hâve 
already done. Put your own free, but controlled, imagination 
to work, and hâve faith in what you find for yourselves; you 
can do thesamething for letters that express motion, the letter 
sfor example. Work it out for yourselves. 

A question about the treatment of melancholic children. 

rudolf steiner: Theteacher should view themelancholic 
child in this way: melancholic tendency arises when thesoul- 
spirit of the human being cannot fully control the metabolic 
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System. The nerve-sense human isthe least spiritual part ofa 
human being—it isthe most physical. The least physical part 
is the metabolic human. The spiritual human is most firmly 
rooted in the metabolic organism, but nevertheless, it has 
realized itself least of ail within it. The metabolic organism 
must be worked on more than any other. Thus, when the 
metabolic présents too many hindrances, the inner striving 
toward spirit is revealed in a brooding tempérament. 

When wedeal with a melancholic children, weshould try to 
arousean interest in whattheyseearound them; weshould act, 
as much as possible, as though we were sanguine, and charac- 
terize the world accordingly. With sanguine children, on the 
other hand, wemust beserious, with ail inner earnestness, giv- 
ingthem clear strong pictures of the external world, which will 
leavean impression and remain in thar minds. 

Spirit hasentered most into human beingsin the nerve-sense 
System ; 4 and spirit has entered least into the metabolic; spirit 
has the strongest tendency to penetrate into and to be absorbed 
by the nerve-sense System. 

A question about zhool books 

rudolf steiner: You will hâve to look at those commonly 
used. Butthelessweneed to use books the better. Weonly need 
printed books when the children hâve to take public examina¬ 
tions. We hâve to be clear about how we want to reach our goal 
in éducation. Ideally weshould havenoexaminationsatall.The 
final exams are a compromise with the authorities. Prior to 
puberty, dread of examinations can becomethedriving impulse 
of the whole physiological and psychological constitution of the 


4. That is, as freespirit, not absorbed in physical processes. On this important 
distinction sæTheFoundationsofHuman Expérience. 
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child. The best thing would be to get rid of ail examinations. 
T hechildren would then becomemuch morequick-witted. 

The tempérament graduaily wears down its own corners; as 
the tenth year approaches the différence in tempéraments will 
gradually be overcome. Boys and girls need not be separated; 
weonly do thisfor the benefit of public opinion. Liaisons will 
beformed, which need not worryus, although wewill becriti- 
cized for it. As long as the teacher has authority the teaching 
will not suffer. 

Specialty teachers will be needed for the art subjects, which 
work on the will, and also for languages, which aretaught apart 
from the Main Lesson. The subjects that the class teacher 
brings belong together as a whole, and the class teachers can 
basethar work very largely on this unity. In ail teaching they 
will work especially on the intellect and on the feelings . 5 The 
arts, gymnastics, eurythmy, drawing, and painting, ail work on 
the will. 

The teacher goes along in the school with the class. The 
teacher of the highest class (the eighth grade) then beginsagain 
with thelowest (thefirst grade). 


5. The German word is Gemüt, which has no exact English équivalent. It 
expresses "the fœling mind” in the médiéval sense- the mind coming from the 
heart, permeated with fœling, asexpressed in an old poem: 

God bein my head, 

And in my understanding; 

God bein mineeyes, 

And in my looking; 

God bein my mouth, 

And in my speaking; 

God bein my heart, 

And in my thinking 
God beat mine end, 

And at mydeparting. 

Anon. From a Sarum Primer of!558. 
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STUTTGART, AUGUST 22, 1919 


A report was présenter! on thefollowing questions H ow isthe san¬ 
guine tempérament expresæd in a child? H ow should it be treated? 

rudolf steiner: This is where our work of individuating 
begins. We hâve said that we can group children according to 
tempérament. In thelarger groupschildren can ail takepartin 
the general drawing lesson, but by dividing them into smaller 
groups we can personalizeto someextent. How is this individ¬ 
uating to be done? Copying will playavery small part, butin 
drawing you will try to awaken an inner feeling for form so 
that you can individuate. You will be able to differentiate by 
your choice of forms by taking either forms with straight lines 
or those with more movement in them—by taking simpler, 
clearer forms, or those with more detail. The more compli- 
cated, detailed forms would beused with the child whose tem¬ 
pérament is sanguine. From the various tempéraments you can 
learn how to teach each individual child. 

A report wasgiven on thesametheme. 

rudolf steiner: We must also be very clear that there is no 
need to makeourmethodsrigidlyuniform, because, of course, 
one teacher can do something that is very good in a particular 
case, and another teacher something else equally good. So we 
need not strive for pedantic uniformity, but on theother hand 
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wemust adhéréto certain important principles, which must be 
thoroughly comprehended. 

The question about whether a sanguine child is difficult or 
easy to handle is very important. You must form your own 
opinion about this and you must be very clear. For example, 
suppose you haveto teach or explain something to a sanguine 
child. The child hastaken itin, but after sometimeyou notice 
that the child has lost interest— attention has turned to some¬ 
thing else. In this way the child's progress is hindered. What 
would you do if you noticed, when you weretalking about a 
horse, for example, that after awhile the sanguine child wasfar 
away from the subject and was paying attention to something 
entirely different, so that everything you were saying passed 
unnoticed? What would you do with a child likethis? 

I n such a case much dépends on whether or not you can give 
individual treatment. In a largeclassmany of yourguiding prin¬ 
ciples will be difficult to carry out. But you will hâve the san¬ 
guine children together in a group, and then you must work on 
them byshowingthem the melancholic pattern. If there is some¬ 
thing wrong in the sanguine group, turn to the melancholic 
group and then bring the melancholic tempérament into play so 
that it actsasan antidote to theother. In teaching large numbers 
you must pay great attention to this. It's important that you 
should not only be serious and restful in yourself, but that you 
should also allow the serious restfulness of the melancholic chil¬ 
dren to act on the sanguine children, and vice versa. 

Let's suppose you are talking about a horse, and you notice 
that a child in the sanguine group has not been paying attention 
for a long time. N ow try to verify this by asking thechild a ques¬ 
tion that will makethe lack of attention apparent. Then try to 
verify that one of the children in the melancholic group is still 
thinking about some piece of furniture you were talking about 
quiteawhileago, even though you hâve been speaking about the 
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horseduring that time. M akethisclear by sayingto thesanguine 
child, "You sœ, you forgot the horse a long time ago, but your 
friend overthereisstill thinking about thatpieceof furniture!" 

A real situation of thiskind worksvery strongly. In thisway 
children act correctively on each other. It is very effective when 
they corne to seethemselvesthrough thesemeans. Thesubcon- 
scious soûl has a strong feeling that such lack of coopération 
will prevent a continuation of social life. You must make good 
use of this unconscious element in the soûl, because teaching 
largenumbersof children can bean excellent wayto progressif 
you let your pupils wear off each other'scorners. To bring out 
the contrast you must hâve a ver y light touch and humor, so 
that the children see you are never annoyed nor bear a grudge 
against them— that things are revealed simply through your 
method of handlingthem. 

T hephlegmatic child wasspoken of. 

rudolf steiner: What would you do if a phlegmatic child 
simply did not corne out of herself or himself at ail and nearly 
droveyou to despair? 

Suggestions were presented for the treatment of tempéraments from 
themuscal perspective and byréating them to Bible history. 

Phlegmatics: Harmonium and piano; Harmony; Choral sing- 
ing; The Gospel of M atthew; (variety) 

Sanguines: Wind instruments; M elody; W h oie orchestra; 

The Gospel of Luke; (Inwardnessof soûl) 

Cholerics: Percussion and drum; Rhythm; Solo instruments; 

The Gospel of St. M ark; (Force, strength) 

M elancholics: Stringed Instruments; Counterpoint; Solo sing- 
ing; The Gospel of St. John; (D eepening of the spirit) 
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Rudolf steiner: Much of thisisvery correct, especially the 
choice of instruments and musical instruction. Equallygood 
is the contrast of solo singing for the melancholic, the whole 
orchestra for the sanguine, and choral singing for the phleg- 
matic. Ail this is very good, and also theway you haverelated 
the tempéraments to the four Evangelists. But it wouldn't be 
as good to delegate the four arts according to tempéraments; 
it is precisely because art is multifaceted that any single art 
can bring harmony to each tempérament . 1 Within each art 
the principle is correct, but I would not distribute the arts 
themselves in this way. For example, you could in some cir- 
cumstances hép a phlegmatic child very much through some- 
thing that appeals to the child in dancing or painting. Thus 
the child would not be deprived of whatever might be useful 
in any of the various arts. In any single art it is possible to 
allocate the various branches and expressions of the art 
according to tempérament. Whereas it is certainly necessary 
to préparé everything in the best way for individual children, 
it would not begood hereto givetoo much considération to 
the tempéraments. 

An account wasgiven about the phlegmatic tempérament and it 
wasstated that the phlegmatic child si ts with an open mouth. 

rudolf steiner: That is incorrect; the phlegmatic child will 
not sit with the mouth open but with a closed mouth and 
drooping lips. Through thiskind of hint wecan sometimeshit 
thenail on thehead. It wasvery good that you touched on this, 
but as a rule it is not true that a phlegmatic child will sit with 
an open mouth, but just the opposite. This leads us back to the 


1. Theteacher who presented theabovesuggestionshad also allocated particular 
arts to the various tempéraments. 
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question of what to do with the phlegmatic child who is nearly 
driving us to despair. The idéal remedy would be to ask the 
mother to wake the chi Id every day at least an hour earl ier than 
the child prefers, and during this time (which you really take 
from the child's sleep) keep the child busy with ail kinds of 
things. This will not hurt the child, who usually sleeps much 
longer than necessary anyway. Provide things to do from the 
timeof waking up until theusual waking hour. That would be 
an idéal cure. In this way, you can overcome much of the 
child's phlegmatic qualities. Itwill not be possible veryoften to 
get parents to cooperate in this way, but much could beaccom- 
plished by carrying out such a plan. 

You can however do thefollowing, which isonly a substitute 
but can help greatly. When your group of phlegmaticssit there 
(not with open mouths), and you go past their desks as you 
often do, you could do something likethis: [Dr. Steiner jangled 
a bunch of keys]. This will jar them and wakethem up. Their 
closed mouths would then open, and exactly at this moment 
when you hâve surprised them, you must try to occupy them 
for five minutes! You must rousethem, shakethem out of their 
lethargy by some external means. By working on the uncon- 
scious you must combat this irregular connection between the 
etheric and physical bodies. You must continually find fresh 
ways to jolt the phlegmatics, thus changing their drooping lips 
to open mouths, and that means that you will bemakingthem 
do just what they do not like doing. This is the answer when 
the phlegmatics drive you to despair, and if you keep trying 
patiently to shake up the phlegmatic group in this way, again 
and again, you will accomplish much. 

Q uestion: Wouldn't it be possible to hâve the phlegmatic children 
corne toschool an hour earlier? 
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Rudolf steiner: Yes, if you could do that, and also seethat 
the children are wakened with some kind of noise, that would 
naturally be very good; it would begood to include the phleg- 
maticchildren among thosewho corneearliest to school . 2 The 
important thing with thephlegmatic children isto engagethar 
attention assoon as you havechanged their soûl mood. 

T he subject of food in relation to the different tempéraments was 
introduced. 

rudolf steiner: On thewhole, the main timefor digestion 
should not beduring school hours, but smaller meals would be 
insignificant; on the contrary, if the children hâve had their 
breakfast they can be more attentive than when they corne to 
school on empty stomachs. If they eat too much—and this 
applies especially to phlegmatic children-you cannot teach 
them anything. Sanguine children should not be given too 
much méat, nor phlegmatic too many eggs. The melancholic 
children, on the other hand, can hâve a good mixed diet, but 
not too many roots or too much cabbage. For melancholic chil¬ 
dren diet is very individual, and you haveto watch that. With 
sanguineand phlegmatic children it is possible to generalize. 

T he melancholic tempérament wasspoken of. 

rudolf steiner: That was very good. When you teach you 
will also hâve to realize that melancholic children get left 
behind easily; they do not keep up easily with others. I ask you 
to remember this also. 

T hesamethemewascontinued. 


2. This refers to the need for having school in shifts. 
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rudolf steiner: It wasexcellent that you stressed theimpor¬ 
tance of theteacher's attitude toward the melancholic children. 
M oreover, they are slow in the birth of the etheric body, which 
otherwisebecomesfreeduring the change of teeth. Therefore, 
these children haveagreater aptitudefor imitation; if they hâve 
become fond of you, everything you do in front of them will 
makea lasting impression on them. You must usethefact that 
they retain the principleof imitation longer than others. 

A further report on the melancholic tempérament. 

rudolf steiner: You will find it very difficult to treat the 
melancholic tempérament if you fail to consider onething that 
isalmost al ways présent: the melancholic livesin a strange con¬ 
dition of self-deception. Melancholics hâve the opinion that 
their expériences are peculiar to themselves. The moment you 
can bring home to them that others also hâve these or similar 
expériences, they will to some degree be cured, because they 
then perceivethey are not thesingularly interesting peoplethey 
thought themselves to be. T hey are prepossessed by the illusion 
that they are very exceptional as they are. 

When you can impress a melancholic child by saying, 
"Corne on now, you're not so extraordinary after ail; there are 
plenty of people like you, who hâve had similar expériences," 
then thiswill act as a very strong corrective to the impulses that 
lead to melancholy. Because of this it is good to make a point 
of presenting them with the biographies of great persons; they 
will be more interested in these individuals than in external 
nature. Such biographies should be used especially to help 
these children overthér melancholy. 

Two teachersspokeabout thecholeric tempérament. Rudolf Staner 
then drew thefollowingfigureson theboard: 
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W hat do we sœ in these figures? T hey depict another charac- 
terization of the four tempéraments. T he melancholic children 
are as a ruIe tal I and slender; the sanguine are the most normal; 
those with more protruding shoulders are the phlegmatic chil¬ 
dren; and those with a short stout build so that the head almost 
sinksdown into the body arecholeric. 

Both Michelangelo and Beethoven hâve a combination of 
melancholic and choleric tempéraments. Please remember par- 
ticularly that when we are dealing with the tempérament of a 
child, asteachersweshould not assume that a certain tempéra¬ 
ment isafaultto beovercome. Wemust recognize the tempér¬ 
ament and ask ourselves the following question: H ow should 
wetreat itso that the child mayreach thedesired goal in life— 
so that the very best may bedrawn out of the tempérament and 
with the help of thër own tempéraments, children can reach 
their goals. 

Particularly in the case of the choleric tempérament, we 
would help very little by trying to drive it out and replacing it 
with somethingelse. Indeed, much arisesfrom the life and pas¬ 
sion of choleric people— especially when we look at history 
and find that many things would hâve happened differently 
had there been no cholerics. So we must make it our task to 
bring the child, regardless of the tempérament, to the goal in 
life belonging to that child's nature. 
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For the choleric you should useasmuch as possible fiction al 
situations, descri bing situations you hâve madeup for the occa¬ 
sion, and that you bring to the child's attention. If, for exam¬ 
ple, you haveachild with atemper, descri besuch situations to 
thechild and deal with them yourself, treating them in a cho¬ 
leric way. For example, I would tell a choleric child about a 
wild fellow whom I had met, whom I would then graphically 
describe to the child. I would get roused and excited about 
him, describing how I treated him, and what I thought of him, 
so that thechild seestemperin someoneelse, in a fictitious way 
the child sees it in action. In this way you will bring together 
the inner forces of such a child, whose general power of under- 
standing isthusincreased. 

The teachers asked Rudolf Sténer to réate the scene between 
Napoléon andhisæcretary. 

Rudolf Steiner: For this you would first haveto get permission 
from the Ministry of Housing! Through describing such a 
scene the choleric element would haveto be brought out. Buta 
scene such as I just mentioned must be described by the 
teacherso that the choleric element is apparent. This will always 
arouse the forces of a choleric child, with whom you can then 
continueto work. It would be idéal to describe such a situation 
to the choleric group in order to arouse their forces, the effect 
of which would then last a few days. During that few daysthe 
children will hâve no difficulty taking in what you want to 
teach them. Otherwisethey fume inwardly against things that 
they should begetting through their understanding. 

Now I would like you to try something: we should hâve a 
record of what we hâve been saying about the treatment of tem¬ 
péraments, and so I should liketoask M iss B. to writea compré¬ 
hensive survey (approximately six pages) of the characteristics of 
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the different tempéraments and how to treat them, based on 
everything I havespoken about here. Also, I will ask M rs. E. to 
imagine shehastwo groupsof children in front of her, sanguine 
and melancholic and then, in a kind of drawing lesson, to use 
simple designs, varied according to sanguine and melancholic 
children. I will ask M r. T. to do thesamething with drawings 
for phlegmatic and choleric children; and please bring these 
tomorrow when you haveprepared them. 

Then I will ask, let ussay, M iss A., M iss D., and M r. R. to 
deal with a problem: Imagine that you hâve to tell the same 
fairy taletwice— not twicein the same way, but clothed in dif¬ 
ferent sentences, and so on. Thefirst time pay more attention 
to the sanguine and the second time to the melancholic chil¬ 
dren, so that both get something from it. 

Then I ask that perhaps M r. M . and M r. L. workatthediffi- 
cult task of giving two separate descriptions of an animal or 
animal species, first for the cholerics and then for the phleg- 
matics. And I will ask M r. O., M r. N ., and perhaps with the 
help of M r. U. to solve the problem of how to consider the four 
tempéraments in arithmetic. 

When you consider something like the tempéraments in 
working out your lessons, you must remember above ail that 
the human being is constantly becoming, always changing and 
developing. This is something that we as teachers must hâve 
always in our consciousness—that the human being is con¬ 
stantly becoming, that in the course of life human beings are 
subject to metamorphosis. And just as we should give serious 
considération to thetemperamental dispositions of individual 
children, so we must also reflect on the element of growth, 
this becoming, so that we corne to see that ail children arepri- 
marily sanguine, even if they are also phlegmatic or choleric in 
certain things. AN adolescents, boys and girls, are really 
cholerics, and if this is not so at this time of life it shows an 
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unhealthy development. In maturelifea person ismelancholic 
and in old agephlegmatic. 

This again sheds some light on the question of tempéra¬ 
ments, because here you havesomething particularly necessary 
to remember at the présent time. In our day we love to make 
fixed, sharply defined concepts. In reality, however, everything 
isinterwoven so that, even whileyou aresaying that a person is 
made up of head, breast, and limb organizations, you must be 
clear that these three really interpenetrate oneanother. Thusa 
choleric child is only mostly choleric, a sanguine mostly san¬ 
guine, and so on. Only at the âge of adolescence can one 
become completely choleric. Some people remain adolescents 
till they die, because they preserve this âge of adolescence 
within themselvesthroughout life. Nero and Napoléon never 
outgrew the âge of youth. This shows us how qualities that fol- 
low each other during growth can still— through further 
change— permeateeach other again. 

W hat is the poet's productivity actually based on— or indeed 
any spiritually créative power? H ow does it happen that a man, 
for example, can become a poet? It is because he has preserved 
throughout hiswhole life certain qualities that belonged to early 
manhood and childhood. The more such a man remains 
"young," the more aptitude he has for the art of poetry. I n a cer¬ 
tain sense it is a misfortune for such a man if he cannot keep 
some of the qualities of youth, something of a sanguine nature, 
his whole life through. It is very important that teachers can 
become sanguine out of their own résolve. And it is moreover 
tremendously important for teachers to remember this so they 
maycherish this happy disposition of the child as something of 
parti eu lar value. 

Ail créative qualities in life— everything that fosters the spiri¬ 
tual and cultural sideof the social organism- ail of this dépends 
on th eyouthful qualitiesin ahuman being. Thesethingswill be 
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accomplished by those who hâve preserved the tempérament of 
youth. Ail économie life, on the other hand, dépends on the 
qualities of old âge finding their way into people, even when 
they areyoung. Thisisbecauseail économiejudgment dépends 
on expérience. Expérience is best gained when certain qualities 
of old âge enter into people, and the old person is indeed a 
phlegmatic. Those business people prosper most whose other 
attributes and qualities hâve an added touch of the phlegmatic, 
which really already bearsthestamp of old âge. That isthesecret 
of very many business people-that in addition to their other 
good qualities as business people, they also hâve something of 
old âge about them, especially in the way they manage their 
businesses. I n the business world, a person who only developed 
the sanguine tempérament would only get as far as the projects 
of youth, which are never finished. A choleric who remains at 
the stage of youth might spoil what was done earlier in life 
through policies adopted later. The melancholic cannot be a 
business person anyway, because a harmonious development in 
business life is connected with aquality of old âge. A harmoni¬ 
ous tempérament, along with some of the phlegmatic's unexcit- 
abilityis the best combination for business life. 

You see, if you are thinking of the future of humankind you 
must really notice such things and consider them. A person of 
thirty who is a poet or painter is also something more than "a 
person of thirty," because that individual at thesametimehas 
the qualities of childhood and youth within, which havefound 
their way into the person's being. W hen people are créative you 
can see how another being lives in them, in which they hâve 
remained more or less childlike, in which the essence of child¬ 
hood still dwells. Everything I hâve exemplified must become 
the subject of a new kind of psychology. 
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Someone told the story of "M ar/s C hild, " first for melancholic and 
then for sanguine children. 

rudolf steiner: I think in the future you will haveto pay 
more attention to your articulation. The two versions, as you 
gavethem, weretoo much ali ke. The différence must also lie in 
the articulation. If you bring out these details more emphati- 
callyyou will not fail to impress the melancholic children. For 
the sanguines I would introduce more pauses into the story, 
especially at the beginning, so that the children are compelled 
to listen to you again each timetheir attention wanders. But 
now I would like to ask how you would apply these stories 
when you areactually teaching? Imagineyourselvesstanding in 
front of the class; what would you do? I would advise you to 
tell the story in the melancholic version and then haveit retold 
by a sanguine child and vice versa. 

A person comments First, I think it would beadvisableto seat the 
sanguine children directly in front of the teacher so they may be 
constantly within view, whereas melancholic children should be 
stting where they like as much as possible. 

rudolf steiner: An excellent suggestion. 

The individual who commented then related the story of "The 
Long-tailed M onkey," first in a style for the sanguine and then for 
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the melancholic children, adding the remark that melancholic 
children do not want to hear too manysad stories 

rudolf steiner: You should also remember that, but the 
contrasting stylesweregood. N ow I think wecan go on to how 
we should makefurther useof thesethings later. I would not 
décidé which child is to tell the story, but after a day or two I 
would say (in a lively way): "Now listen! You can choosefor 
yourselves which part of the story you would like to retell. 
Then the next day or the day after that any child who wantsto 
can corne out and tell a portion of the story to theclass. 

Someone éæ told another story in two versions 

rudolf steiner: You ail hâve the feeling, don't you, that 
something like this can be done in various ways. Now it is 
really very important, particularly for those who want to work 
as teachers, to get rid of the habit of unnecessary criticism. As a 
teacher you should develop a strong feeling for this; you should 
definitéy beconsciousthat it isnot a question of alwaystrying 
to improve on what has already been done. A thing can be 
good in avariety of ways. And so I think it will begood to view 
what has been presented as something that can certainly be 
done as you haveproposed. 

But thereisonething I would liketoadd. In ail threestories 
I think I noticed that the first rendering, both in style and pur- 
pose, was the better of the two. W hich did you work out first 
in yourmind, M iss A? Which did you feel you could do better? 
[It wasdetermined that the version worked out first was for the 
melancholic tempérament, and this was the better of the two]. 

I would now liketo recommend that ail three of you work out 
aversion for the phlegmatic child. This version is very impor¬ 
tant from the perspective of style. But if possible please try to 
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work this out tentatively today, then sleep on it and corne to 
your final decision about thestyletomorrow. It hasbeen found 
by expérience that when you hâve something like this to do, 
you can only discover its new form in a different spirit when, 
after the préparation, you allow it to passthrough a period of 
sleep. On M onday bring us a version for the phlegmatics, but 
préparé it first and then later work out its final form. H aving 
theSundayin between will makethis possible. 

Someoneshowed a drawing, a design in blueand yellow for a mé- 
ancholicchild. Dr. Staner drew thesamedesign in green and red 
for a sanguine child. 

rudolf steiner: N ow you can say to thechildren: Thisblue 
and yellow one can be seen best when it is getting dark; you 
take it into sleep with you, becausethat isthecolor with which 
you can appear before God. This one, the green and red one, 
can meet your eyes when you awake. You can gaze at it when 
you wakeup in themorning and enjoy it for therest of theday! 

A drawing for a sanguine child wasthen displayed, red on a white 
ground. Dr. Staner drew the same design for a méancholic child, 
long and thin on a black ground. Dr. Staner called the impudent 
form sticking out a "little kicker. ” 1 

rudolf steiner: In the design for the melancholics this little 
créature withdraws into the form. H ere you see the contrast, a 
kind of contrast where you would primarily use the colors in 
order to work on one child or another, and you should cer- 
tainly show the same thing twice. What would you say to the 
children? 


1./C/dcer//ng = indicatingasmall football player. 
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I would ask them which onethqrliked best. 

rudolf steiner: You would then makeyourown discoveries! 
You would recognize the sanguine children from their joy in 
this contrast of colors. You should not miss the opportunity to 
use simple formslikethese for the children. 

Someonerecommended formspointed outward for thecholeric: 
to bechanged to an enclosed form 

+ © 



For the phlegmati che recommended the opposite way, to start from 
thecircleand havefiguresdrawn insdeit or to break up a circlein 
some way: 
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rudolf steiner: For the phlegmatic child I would add the 
following in this method. I should say: 


"Look, here is a circle. You likethat dont you? 


"But now l'Il draw something elsefor you: 

"And if I simply take away the circle, then you 
hâve the form as it should be. You must get 
into the habit of not muddling things up 
together." 

By drawing things and rubbing them out again the phleg¬ 
matic child can betorn outof hisphlegma. Now I will alsoask 
you, Frau E., to work out the same design for other tempéra¬ 
ments again, making use of the method of sleeping over what 
you havedone. 

A description ofa gorilla wasgiven in two versons 

rudolf steiner: Of coursenothing can besaid against your 
inventing things without depending on any particular natural- 
ists, although you may very well get suggestions from them. I 
would ask you, however, to awaken a doser contact with your 
students when you tell them a story of this kind. It would also 
be possible to use a long story and to makean impression with 
that. You must, however, not be absorbed in your own 
thoughts, but maintain doser contact with your students. If 
you are too absorbed in yourself you could easily lose contact 
with thechildren. 
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A horæwasd&cribed for phlegmaticand cholericchildren. 

rudolf steiner: In giving descriptionsof animais it isespe- 
cially important that, in every detail, weshould remain clear in 
our minds that a human being is really the whole animal king- 
dom. The animal kingdom in its entirety is humankind. You 
cannot, of course, présent ideasof thiskind to thechildren the- 
oretically, and you certainly should not do so. 

Let's suppose, however, that someone has to work out in 
detail the subject M r. L. introduced, and also distinguish 
between the phlegmatic and choleric groups. The phlegmatics 
are not as easily interested and they are not likéy to remember 
much of what you tell them about an ordinary animal, such as 
a horse. They hâve seen horses often enough that they hâve 
very little interest in them . 2 But it is important to focus their 
attention, so I should say to the phlegmatic children, "Well 
now, what isthe real différence between you and a horse? Let's 
takesomeminor différences. You ail haveafoot likethis, dont 
you?Herearethetoes, hereistheheel and here is the instep. 



"Now look at a horse'sfoot. Thisisthehind foot of a horse. 
W here are the toes? W here is the heel? And where is the ankle? 
W ith you the knee is farther up. W here is the knee of a horse? 


2. Thisstatement may not apply to the children of today, asit did in 1919. 
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N ow look, here are the toes, the heel is right up there and the 
kneefarther up still. It isvery different. Just imagine how dif¬ 
ferent a horse'sfoot looksfrom yours." You will now find that 
thiswill surprise the phlegmatic child into alertness, and what 
you havesaid will not beforgotten. 

For the choleric children I would tell a story about how a 
child meets a horse out in the woods somewhere. Thehorseis 
running; and far behind, running after it, there is a man from 
whom it hasbolted, and the child hasto catch the horse by the 
bridle. If I know I hâve a choleric child before me I can try to 
show how the child should do this, how to get hold of the bri¬ 
dle. To get the child's fantasy working to discover how the 
horse should be caught is a very good thing. Even a choleric 
child feels a little nervous about such a procedure, but you are 
meeting the need of the choleric tempérament when you 
expect the child to do it. Such a child will becomea little dis- 
concerted and less arrogant. Something isexpected of the child 
that can only beexpected of a choleric child. 

I would also like to say that, especially at first, you should 
make ail such stories very short. So I will ask M r. M . in this 
caseto tell his story for sanguineand melancholic children, but 
let both stories be exceedingly short. M r. L., you could do the 
same but choose particular incidents that will be remembered 
and serve to arousethechildren'seager interest. 

Wemust realizethat we should usethesubject matter of our 
teaching primarily to capture the child's powers of will, feeling, 
and thought; it is not so important to us that the children 
remember what they aretold, but that they develop thër soûl 
faculties. 

Someone spoke of how to conader the four tempéraments in arith- 
metic, but expiained that he had not really managed to work this 
out properly. 
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rudolf steiner: I had foreseen that, becausethis problem is 
very difficult. You will haveto slœp on it very thoroughly. 

But please take the following as a fresh problem. Imagine to 
yourself a class in which there are children of eight and nine 
years old. In the teaching of the future it will, of course, be 
important that we develop as many social instincts as possible, 
that weeducate the social will. Now imagine three children of 
whom one is a pronounced phlegmatic, another a pronounced 
choleric, and thethird a pronounced melancholic. I will say 
nothing about their other qualities. Let's suppose that in the 
third or fourth week after school had begun these children 
corne to you and say, "N one of the other children can stand 
me!" Immediately it would be obvious that these are the "Ci n- 
derellas" of the class, and ail the other children are inclined to 
avoid them. By M onday I would likeyou to think over how the 
teacher can best tryto remedy thisevil. Please giveyour whole 
mind to thinkingthisthrough, and view it as a very important 
educational problem. 
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STUTTGART, AUGUST 25, 1919 


Rudolf steiner: Wewill now continue thework we hâve set 
out to do, and we will pass on to what will be said about how 
to deal with arithmetic from the perspective of the tempéra¬ 
ments. We must primarily consider what procedure we should 
follow in teaching arithmetic. 

Somœne showed how to explain a fraction by breaking a piece of 
chalk. 

rudolf steiner: First, I havejust onething to say: I would 
not use chalk, because it is a great pity to break chalk. I would 
choose something less valuable. A bit of wood or something 
like that would do, wouldn't it? It is not good to accustom 
young children to destroy useful things. 

Question: Doesa child who douches and lacksa proper vertical 
podtion find it moredifficult to understand spatial and geometri- 
cal formsbecauæofsuch a problem? 

rudolf steiner: N ot to any perceptible degree. Things of this 
kind dépend more on thetendenciesfound in the construction 
of the human organism rather than on the build of an individ- 
ual. This wasoncebrought very forcibly to my attention after a 
lecture in M unich. I had explained in the lecture that it has a cer¬ 
tain significance for the whole structure of the human béngthat 
thebackboneisin line with thediameter of the Earth, whilethe 
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line of the animal's back is at a right angle to it. Afterward a 
learned doctor from Karlsruhe came and asserted that when a 
person is asleep the spine is in a horizontal position! I replied, 
"It's not a question of whether a person can movethe backbone 
into various positions, but that the whole human structure is 
arranged architecturally so that the backbone is ordinarily verti¬ 
cal, although it can be placed at a slant or any other position." 

If you did not consider thisyou could never understand how 
certain potentials found in the intellect appear, even when the 
sensesthemselvesarenot active—for example, in someoneborn 
blind. The human bang is constructed so that the intellect has 
certain tendencies in the direction of theeyes, and thus, even in 
the case of those born blind, it is still possible to evoke mental 
images that are connected with the eyes, such as in the case of 
someone like the blind H elen Keller. W hat is important is the 
tendency, the general dispositions of the human organism, rather 
than what may bethe resuit of a chance situation hereor there. 

I would now liketo add thefollowing to what wassaid. It is 
notsomuch a question of criticizing thesethings, becausethat 
can alwaysbedone. What mattersisthatthingsof thiskind are 
brought up and that wetry to understand them. 

Let's start with addition, and first see what our view of 
addition should be. Let's suppose I havesomebeansor a heap 
of elderberries. For our présent task I will assume that the 
children can count, which indeed they must learn to do first. 
A child countsthem and finds there are 27. "Yes," I say. "27— 
that is the sum." We proceed from the sum, not from the 
addenda. You can follow the psychological significance of this 
in my theory of knowledge. 1 We must now divide the whole 


1. See Rudolf Steiner, GœthésWorld View, and TheScienceof Knowing: 
Outline of an Epistemology Implicit in the Goethean World View, both 
M ercury Press, SpringValley, NY, 1992 and 1988. 
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into the addenda, into parts or into little heaps. Wewill hâve 
one heap of, let's say, 12 elderberries, another heap of 7, still 
another of say 3, and one more, let's say 5; this will represent 
thewholenumber of our elderberries: 27 =12 + 7 + 3 +5. 

Wework out our arithmetical processfrom thesum total 27. 

I would allow thisprocessto bedoneby several children with a 
pronounced phlegmatic tempérament. You will gradually corne 
to realizethat thiskind of addition isparticularly suited to the 
phlegmatics. Then, sincetheprocesscan bereversed, I would 
call on some choleric children, and gather the elderberries 
together again, thistimearranging them so that 5+3+7+12 
= 27. In this way the choleric children do the reverse process. 
But addition in itself is the arithmetical ru I e parti eu larl y suited 
to phlegmatic children. 

Now I choose one of the melancholic children and say, 
"Hereisa little pileof elderberries. Count them for me." The 
child discovers that there are, let's say, 8. Now, I say, "I don't 
want 8, I only want 3. H ow many elderberries must you take 
away to leavemeonly 37' The child will discover that 5 must 
be removed. Subtraction in this form is the one of the four 
rulesespecially suited to melancholic children. 

Then I call on a sanguine child to do the reverse process. I 
ask what hasbeen taken away, and I havethischild tell me that 
if I take5 from 8,l'Il have3 left. Thus, thesanguinechild does 
the reverse arithmetical process. I would only liketo add that 
the melancholic children generally hâve a spécial connection 
with subtraction when doneasl havedescribed. 

Now I take a child from the sanguine group. Again I put 
down a pileof elderberries, but I must be sure the numbers fit. 

I must arrange it beforehand, otherwise we find ourselves 
involved in fractions. I hâve the child count out 56 elderber¬ 
ries. "N ow look; here I hâve 8 elderberries, so now tell me how 
many times you find 8 elderberries contained in 56." So you 
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seethat multiplication leadsto a dividing up. Thechild finds 
that the answer is 7. Now I letthesum bedonein reverse by a 
melancholic child and say, "This time I do not want to know 
how often 8 iscontained in 56, but what number iscontained 
7 times in 56." I alwaysallow the reverse processto bedoneby 
the opposite tempérament. 

N ext I introduce the choleric to division, from the smaller 
number to the greater, by saying, "Look, here you hâve a little 
pile of 8; I want you to tell me what number contains 8 seven 
times." Now thechild mustfind the answer: 56, in apileof 56. 
Then I hâve the phlegmatic children work out the opposite 
process: ordinary division. Theformer istheway I usedivision 
for the choleric child, because the rule of arithmetic for the 
choleric children ismainly in thisform division. 

By continuing in this way I find it possible to use the four 
rules of arithmetic to arouse interest among the four tempéra¬ 
ments. Adding is related to the phlegmatic tempérament, sub- 
tracting to the melancholic, multiplying to the sanguine, and 
dividing— working back to the dividend— to the choleric. I ask 
you to consider this, following what N. hasbeen telling us. 

It is very important not to continue working in a singular 
way, doing nothing but addition for six months, then subtrac¬ 
tion, and soon; but whenever possible, takeail four arithmeti- 
cal rules fairly quickly, one after another, and then practice 
them ail— but at first only up to around the number 40. So we 
shall not teach arithmetic as it is done in an ordinary curricu¬ 
lum. By practicing these four rules, however, they can be 
assimilated almost simultaneously. You will find that thissaves 
agreatdeal oftime, and in this way the children can work one 
rule in with another. Division isconnected with subtraction, 
and multiplication is really only a répétition of addition, so 
you can even change things around and give subtraction, for 
example, to the choleric child. 
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It wassuggedted that onebegin with solid geometry. 

rudolf steiner: With adults it is possibleto begin with sol¬ 
ide but why should you want to go from solids to plane sur¬ 
faces with a child? You see, three-dimensional space is never 
easy to picture, least of ail for a child. You cannot impart any- 
thing to a child but a vague idea of space. Indeed, the child's 
imagination will suffer if expected to imagine solid bodies. 

You are assuming that the solid is the actual thing and the 
line abstract; but thisisnot so. A triangle is in itself something 
very concrète; it exists in space. Children seethings mainly in 
surfaces. It is an act of violence to force a child into the third 
dimension, the idea of depth. If children are to apply their 
imagination to a solid, then they must first hâve the necessary 
éléments within to build upthis imaginative picture. For exam¬ 
ple, children must really hâve a clear picture of a line and a tri¬ 
angle before a tetrahedron can be understood. It is better for 
them to first hâve a real mental picture of a triangle; the triangle 
isan aduality not merely an abstraction taken from the solid. 

I would recommend that you teach geometry, not as solid 
geometry first, but as plane geometry, giving figures with plane 
surfaces between them; thisis préférable, because children like 
to use their powersof understandingforsuch things; beginning 
with plane geometry will support them. You can add further to 
theeffect by connecting it with drawing lessons. Children can 
draw a triangle relatively early, and you should not wait too 
long before having them copy what they see. 

The figure shown yesterday was repeated, this time for a cho- 
leric child and for a phlegmatic child. 

rudolf steiner: That is a very good design for the choleric 
child. For the phlegmatic child I would preferto makeitspeck- 
led, I would rather hâve it checkered. It would be possible to 
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useyour design, but it would not arousethephlegmatic child's 
attention enough. 

T hedrawingsfor theméancholicand thesanguinechild werepre 
ænted. 


rudolf steiner: In using thismethod you will find that the 
needsof the sanguine and melancholic child can bemet in the 
following ways. For the sanguine you should constantly make 
use of varied répétition. You might hâve the child draw a 
design likethis: 

And then threemorelikeit: 

and then onemore, so that theemphasisison répétition: 

c rr^yy ) 

For the melancholic child it would be good to give a design 
in which careful thought playssomepart. 



Suppose you hâve a melancholic child first draw aform like 
this (figure a), and then the counter-form (figure b), so that 
they complément one another. This will arouse the child's 
imagination. I will shade the original form likethis (a) and the 
oppositeform likethis (b) and you will seethat what isshaded 
in one form would be left blank in the other. If you think of 
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the blank part as fi lied in, you would get the first form again. 
In this way the outer forms in the second drawing are the 
opposite of the inner, and this design is the opposite of those 
based on répétition. Choosesomething requiring thought and 
connected with observation for the melancholic children, and 
something in which répétition playsa part (creepers, tendrils, 
and so on) for the sanguine children. 

T he story of "M arysChild" i/i/as told in the style for phlegmatic 
children. 

rudolf steiner: It is important to cultivate wél-articulated 
speech and then help the children to get out of their dialect. 2 
Frau Dr. Steiner will demonstrate. 

Someone told the story of "T he Long-Tailed M onkey" for phleg¬ 
matic children. 

rudolf steiner: Forastory of thiskind there are certain aids 
to storytelling that I would suggestyou use. Just for the phleg- 
matics it would be good to pause occasionally mid-sentence, 
look at the children, and use the pause to let the imagination 
work. You can arouse their curiosity at critical points so that 
theycan thinkon in advancea littleand complété the picture 
for themselves. "The king's daughter... was... very beautiful 
... but... she was not equally ... good." This useof pauses in 
narration works strongest with phlegmatic children. 

A fairy story was told for phlegmati c chi Idren. 


2 . This does not imply that Rudolf Steiner was unaware of the importance of 
dialect in itsright place. 
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Rudolf steiner: You must makeuseof a moment of surprise 
and curiosity. 

Somœne told an animal story for sanguine children about a horse, 
a donkey, and a camé. "Which do you like best, the horæ or the 
donkey?" 

rudolf steiner: Some melancholics will prefer the donkey. 
With these descriptions of animais I would askyou to remem- 
ber that, as far as possible, they should lead thechild to observe 
animais, for descriptions of this kind can contain true natural 
h i story. 

Somœne éæ told the story of a monkey who escaped into the 
rafters- first for sanguinesand then for méancholics 

rudolf steiner: Yes, in certain cases that would makeavery 
good impression on themëancholic children, but herealso it is 
my opinion that you could develop it a littlefurther in orderto 
encourage animal observation assuch. 

I would liketo remind you that considération of thechild's 
tempérament should not be neglected, but you can safely use 
the first three to five weeks to observe the tempéraments of your 
pupilsand then dividethem into groupsasspoken of here. 

It would also begood to considertheextremesof thevarious 
tempéraments. Goethe'sworld view led him to express the beau- 
tiful idea that one can understand the normal by studying the 
abnormal. Goethe views an abnormal plant—a misshapen 
plant—and from the nature of the malformation he learns to 
understand the normal plant. In thesameway you can find the 
connections between the absolutéy normal and the malforma¬ 
tions of the body-soul nature, and you yourselves can find the 
wayfrom the tempéraments to what isabnormal in the soûl life. 
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If the melancholic tempérament becomesabnormal and does 
not remain within the boundaries of the soûl, but rather 
encroaches on the body, then insanity arises. Insanity is the 
abnormal development of a predominantly melancholic tem¬ 
pérament. T he abnormal development of the phlegmatic tem¬ 
pérament is mental deficiency. The abnormal development of 
the sanguine is foolidiness, or stupidity. The abnormal develop¬ 
ment of the choleric is rage W hen a person is in an emotional 
State you will sometimes see these attacks of insanity, mental 
deficiency, foolishness, or rage arising from otherwise normal 
soûl conditions. It is indeed necessary that you focus your 
attention and observation on theentiresoûl life. 

Now wewill moveon to the solution of ourotherproblem. I 
said: Suppose that you, my friends, had children of eight or 
nine years old in your class. What would you do if, three or 
four weeks after the beginning of term, you noticed that a 
phlegmatic, a choleric, and a melancholic child were, to some 
extent, becoming thethree "C inderellasf' of the class, so that ail 
the others pushed them around and no one wanted to play 
with them and so on? If this had happened, what would you as 
teachers do about it? 

Various teachers expresæd opinions 

rudolf steiner: You should never allow the children to 
inform against each other; you must find other waysof discover- 
ing what has caused them to be "Cinderellas." As teachers, you 
see, you will often find that you haveto help raise the children. 
Iftheyget into ail sorts of naughty ways, theirfathersand moth- 
ers will corne and say, for example, "My child tells lies." You 
would seldom go wrong to give this advice: say to the parents, 
"Imagine a case, astory, in which an untruthful child isplaced in 
a ridiculous position— where the child, because of lying, is led 
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into a situation that appears absurd even to thechild. If you tell 
thechild astoryof thiskind, and then another, and still another 
likeit, you will as a rulecureyour child of thetendency to lie." 

Similarly, you will find it helpful to insert into a story every- 
thing that has been said about the three "Cinderellas," every- 
thingyou can hear and discover about these children, and then 
you can tell this story to the wholeclass. Theeffect of thiswill 
be that the three "Cinderellas" will be somewhat comforted 
and the others somewhat ashamed. If you do this you will cer- 
tainly find that, even at the first attempt, and even more after 
the second, you will succeed in restoring a friendly, social 
atmosphère, a mutual sympathy among the children. You 
should continue with a similar story throughout theterm. 

Tomorrow wewill take another case that also happenssome- 
times, which certainly cannot be treated by telling a story that 
comforts some of the children and shames the others. Suppose 
you had children of eight or nine years old in your class, and 
one of these small fries had discovered a particularly mischie- 
voustrick. These things do happen. It had been learned out- 
sidethe school and succeeded in infecting ail the others so that 
the wholeclass wasat it during recess. 

An ordinary schoolmaster would go to the extreme of pun- 
ishing the whole class, but I hope that by tomorrow you will 
think of a more rational—that is a more effective—method, 
because this old way of punishing places the teacher in the 
wrong relationship with the children, and thiswill not fail to 
hâve an effect. T he aftereffect is not good. 

I hâve a spécial case in mind that really happened, where a 
certain teacher did not act very wisely. One little rascal had 
conceived the idea of spitting on the ceiling and had actually 
succeeded. It wasa long time before the teacher discovered the 
culprit. Hecould not pick out any onechild, becausethey had 
ail doneit; the whole classroom wasdamaged. 
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Please think over this case of moral delinquency by tomor- 
row. Ail you really know is that the whole class had been 
infected. You cannot begin with theassumption that you know 
who the ringleader was. You will hâve to consider whether it 
wouldn't be better to give up ail thought of discovering the cul- 
prit by getting the children to tell on each other. H ow would 
you act in this case? 
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Rudolf steiner: It ismost importantthat, along with ail our 
other work, we should cultivate clear articulation. This has a 
kind of influence, a certain effect. I hâve here some sentences 
that I formulated for another occasion; they hâve no especially 
profound meaning, but are constructed so that the speech 
organs are activated in every kind of movement, organically. I 
would likeyou to passthesesentencesaround and repeatthem 
in turn without embarrassment so that by constant practice 
they may make our speech organs flexible; we can hâve these 
organs do gymnastics, so to speak. M rs. Steiner will say the 
sentences first as it should be done artistically, and I will ask 
each one of you to repeat them after her. These sentences are 
not composed according to senseand meaning, but in order to 
"do gymnastics" with the speech organs. 1 

Dart may these boatsthrough darkening gloaming 

N ame neat N orman on nimble moody mules 

The N is constantly repeated, butin different combinations 
of letters, and so the speech organ can do the right gymnastic 


1. Elsewhere Steiner stated: "In giving artistic shape and form to speech, healthy 
coopération and harmonization of body, soûl, and spirit manifests. The body 
shows whetherit can i ncorporate the spirit correctly; the soûl revealswhetherthe 
spirit truly lives in it; and the spirit is vividly présent, working directly into the 
p hysi cal. " Creative Speech, Rudolf Steiner Press, London, 1978, p. 33. The origi¬ 
nal German speech exercises may befound in the appendix. 
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exercises. At one point two N s corne together; you must stop 
longer over thefirst N in "on nimble" 

Rattle me more and more rattles now rightly 

In thiswayyou can activatethespeech organswith theright 
gymnastics. 

I would recommend that you take particular care to find 
your way into the very forms of the sounds and the forms of 
the syllables; seethat you really grow into theseforms, so that 
you consciouslyspeakeach sound, that you lift each sound into 
consciousness. It is a common weakness in speech that people 
just glide over the sounds, whereas speech isthereto beunder- 
stood. It would even be better to first bring an element of cari¬ 
cature into your speech by emphasizing syllables that should 
not be emphasized at ail. Actors, for example, practice saying 
friendly instead of friend ly'. You must pronounce each letter 
consciously. It would even be good for you to do something 
like Demosthenesdid, though perhaps not regularly. You know 
that, when he could not make any progress with his speaking, 
he put pebbles on his tongue and through practice strength- 
ened his voice to the degree that it could beheard over a rush- 
ing river; this he did to acquire a delivery that the Athenians 
could hear. 


I will now ask M iss B. to introduce the question of tempéra¬ 
ments. Sincethe individual child must beour primary consid¬ 
ération in teaching, it is proper that we study the basis of the 
tempéraments with the maximum care. Naturally when we 
haveaclassit isnot possibleto treateach child individually. But 
you can give much individual treatment by having on oneside, 
let's say, the phlegmatics and méancholics, and the sanguine 
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and choleric children on theother side; you can havethem take 
part in a lively interchange, turning now to the group of one 
tempérament, and then calling on another group for answers, 
saying thisto one group and that to another. In this way indi¬ 
vidu alization happenson itsown in theclass. 

A comprehensve pi dure i/i/as presented of the tempéraments and 
thar treatment. 

rudolf steiner: You havegiven agood account of what was 
spoken of in our conversations together on this subject. But 
you may be going too far when you assert, with regard to the 
melancholic tempérament, that it has a decided inclination 
toward piety. Thereisonly onelittleword lacking: "often." Itis 
alsojust possiblethat the melancholic disposition in children is 
rooted in pronounced egoism, and in no way has a religious 
tendency. W ith adultsyou can leaveout the little word "often," 
but in young children the melancholic element often masks a 
pronounced egoism. Melancholic children are often dépendent 
on atmospheric conditions; the weather often effects the mel¬ 
ancholic tempérament. The sanguine children are also dépen¬ 
dent on atmospheric conditions, but more in their moods, in 
the soûl, whereas the melancholic children are affected more 
unconsciouslyby the weather in thephysical body. 

If I wereto go into this question in detail from the stand- 
point of spiritual science, I would hâve to show you how the 
childish tempérament is actually connected with karma, how 
in thechild's tempérament something reallyappearsthat could 
bedescribed as the conséquence of expériences in previous lives 
on Earth. Let's take the concrète example of a man who is 
obliged in onelifeto bevery interested in himself. H eislonely 
and isthusforced to be interested in himself. Becauseheisfre- 
quently absorbed in himself, the force of circumstances causes 
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him to beinclined to unité hissoûl very closely with thestruc¬ 
ture of his physical body, and in thenext incarnation hebrings 
with him a bodily nature keenly alive to the conditions of the 
outer world. H e becomes a sanguine individual. Thus, it can 
happen that when someonehasbeen compelled to livealonein 
one incarnation, which would hâve retarded the person's 
progress, this is adjusted in the next lifethrough becoming a 
sanguine, with theability to noticeeverything in thesurround- 
ings. We must not view karma from a moral but from a causal 
perspective. When a child is properly educated, it may be of 
great benefit to the child's life to be a sanguine, capable of 
observing the outer world. Tempérament is connected, to a 
remarkable degree, with the whole life and soûl of a person's 
previous incarnation. 

D r. Stëner was asked to expiain the changes of tempéraments that 
can occur duringlife from youth to maturity. 

rudolf steiner: If you remember a course of lectures that I 
oncegavein Cassel about the Gospel of St. John, you will recall 
theremarksl made concerni ng the relationship of a child to his 
or her parents. 2 It was stated there that the father-principle 
works very strongly in the physical body and the I, and that the 
mother-principle prédominâtes in the etheric and astral bodies. 
Goethedivined thistruth when hewrotethebeautiful words: 

From my father I hâve my stature [connected with the 
physical body] and the serious conduct of life [connected 
with the I ], from my dear mother my happy nature [con¬ 
nected with the etheric body] and joy in créative fantasy 
[connected with the astral body]. 


2. TheGospé ofSt. John: And ItsRéation to theOther Gospels, Anthroposophie 
Press, Hudson, NY, 1982. 
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Thereisextraordinary wisdom in theæwords. What livesin 
the human being is mixed and mingled in a remarkable way. 
H umankind isan extremely complicated being. A definiterela- 
tionship exists in human beings between the I and the physical 
body, and again a relationship between the etheric body and 
the astral body. Thus, the prédominance of one can pass over 
into the prédominance of another during the course of life. For 
example, in the melancholic tempérament the prédominance 
of the I passes into the prédominance of the physical body, and 
in a choleric person it even cuts across inheritance and passes 
from the mother element to the father element, because the 
prépondérance of the astral passes over into a prépondérance of 
thel. 

In the melancholic tempérament the I prédominâtes in the 
child, the physical body in theadult. In the sanguine tempéra¬ 
ment the etheric body prédominâtes in the child and the astral 
body in theadult. In the phlegmatic tempérament the physical 
body prédominâtes in the child and the etheric body in the 
adult. In the choleric tempérament the astral body prédomi¬ 
nâtes in the child, thel in theadult. Butyou can only arrive at 
atrueview of such thingswhen you strictly remember thatyou 
cannot arrange them in a tabulated form, and the higher you 
corne into spiritual régions, the lessthiswill be possible. 

T he observation was expressed that a s'milar change can be found 
in thesequenceofnamesofthecharactersin TheGuardian of the 
Threshold andTheSoulsf Awakening. 3 


3. See Rudolf Staner, TheFour MysteryPlays ThePortal of Initiation, TheSoul's 
Probation, TheGuardian oftheThreshold, and TheSouli Awakening, trans. Adam 
Bittleston, Rudolf Steiner Press, London, 1983. The four playswill bepublished 
individually; see The Souli Awakening: Soûl and Spiritual Events in Dramatic 
Scenes, trans. Ruth and H ans Pusch, Anthroposophie Press, H udson, NY, 1995 
(the other playswill follow). 
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Rudolf steiner: There is a change there that is definitdy in 
accordance with the facts; these M ystery Plays must be taken 
theoretically as little as possible. I cannot say anything if the 
question is put theoretically, because I hâve always had these 
characters before me just as they are, purely objectively. They 
hâve ail been taken from real life. Recently, on another occa¬ 
sion, I said here that Félix Balde 4 was a real person living in 
Trumau, and theold shoemaker who had known the archétype 
of Félix iscalled Scharinger, from M ünchendorf. Félix still lives 
in the tradition of the village there. In the same way ail these 
characters whom you find in my M ystery Plays are actual indi- 
vidual Personalities. 

Question: In speaking of a folk tempérament can you also speak of 
someone as bdonging to the tempérament of onés nation? And a 
further question: Is the folk tempérament expressed in the lan¬ 
gage? 

rudolf steiner: Whatyou said firstisright, butyoursecond 
suggestion is not quite correct. It is possible to speak of a folk 
tempérament in a real sense. Nations really hâve thar own 
tempéraments, but the individual can very well rise above the 
national tempérament; one is not necessarily predisposed to it. 
You must becareful not to identify theindividuality of thepar- 
ticular person with the tempérament of his whole nation. For 
example, it would bewrongto identify the individual Russian 
of today with the tempérament of the Russian nation. Thelat- 
ter would be melancholic whilethe individual Russian of today 
isinclined to be sanguine. 

The quality of the national tempérament is expressed in the 
various languages, so one could certainly say that the language 


4. Félix Balde isa character in the M ystery Plays. 
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of one nation is likethis, and the languageof another nation is 
likethat. It istrueto say that theEnglish language isthoroughly 
phlegmatic and Greek exceptionally sanguine. Such things can 
besaid as indications of real facts. TheGerman language, being 
two-sided in nature, hasverystrongly méancholicand also very 
stronglysanguinecharacteristics. You can seethiswhen theGer- 
man language appears in its original form, particularly in the 
language of philosophy. Let me remind you of the wonderful 
quality of Fichte's philosophical language or of some passages in 
H egel'sAesthet/cs, whereyou find thefundamental character of 
German language expressed with unusual clarity. The Italian 
folk-spirit has a spécial relationship to air, the French a spécial 
connection with fluids, the English and American, especially 
the English, with the solid earth, the American even with the 
sub-earthly—that is, with earth magnetism and earth electricity. 
Then we hâve the Russian who is connected with the light— 
that is, with earth's light that rays back from plants. The Ger¬ 
man folk-spirit is connected with warmth, and you seeat once 
that this has a double character— inner and outer, warmth of 
theblood and warmth of the atmosphère. Fl ereagain you find a 
polaric character even in the distribution of these elementary 
conditions. You see this polarity at once-this cleavage in the 
German nature, which can befound therein everything. 

Question: Should thechildren know anything about this clasa fica¬ 
tion according to tempérament? 

rudolf steiner: This is something that must be kept from 
the children. M uch dépends on whether the teacher has the 
right and tactful feeling about what should be kept hidden. 
The purpose of ail these things we hâve spoken of here is to 
give the teacher authority. The teacher who doesn't use discré¬ 
tion in what to say cannot besuccessful. 
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Students should not be seated according to their attain- 
ments, and you will find it advantageous to refuse requests 
from children to sit together. 

Question: Istherea connection between the tempéraments and the 
choice of foragn languages for the different tempéraments of the 
children? 

rudolf steiner: Theoretically that would be correct, but it 
would not beadvisableto consider it given current conditions. 
It will never be possible to be guided only by what is right 
according to the child's disposition; wehaveto remember also 
that children must maketheir way in theworld, and wehaveto 
give them what they need to do that. If in the near future, for 
example, it appeared as if a great many German children had 
no aptitude for learning English, it would not begood to give 
in to this weakness. Just those who show a weakness of this 
kind may bethefirst to need to know English. 

T here was a discusa on on the task given the pra/ious day: to con¬ 
sider the case of a wholeclassthat, incited byonechild, wasguilty 
of very bad behavior; for example, they had been spitting on the 
càling. Some view s vzere expresæd on thismatter. 

rudolf steiner interjected variousremarks: Itisavery prac- 
tical method to waitforsomething likethisto wearout, sothat 
the children stop doing it on their own. You should always be 
able to distinguish whether something is done out of malice or 
high spirits. 

One thing I would like to say: Even the best teacher will 
havenaughtinessin theclass, but if a whole class takes part it is 
usually the teacher's fault. If it isn't the teacher'sfault, you will 
always find that a group of children are on the teacher's side 
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and will beasupport. Only when theteacher hasfailed will the 
wholeclasstakepart in insubordination. 

If therehasbœn any damage, then of courseitisproper that 
it should be corrected, and the children themselves must do 
this— not by paying for it, but with their own hands. You 
could useaSunday, or even two or threeSundaysto repair any 
damage. And remember, humor is also a good method of 
reducing thingsto an absurdity, especially minor faults. 

I gave you this problem to think on to help you see how to 
tacklesomething that occurs when onechild incites the others. 
To demonstratewherethecrux of the matter lies, I will tell you 
a story of something that actually occurred. In a class where 
things of this kind often happened, and where the teachers 
could not cope with them, one of the boys between ten and 
twelve years old went up to the front during the interval 
between two lessons and said, "Ladies and gentlemen! Aren't 
you ashamed of always doing things like this, you good-for- 
nothings?Just remember, you would ail remain completely stu- 
pid if the teachers didn't teach you anything." This had the 
most wonderful effect. 

We can learn something from this épisode: When a large 
proportion of the class does something like this because of the 
instigation of one or more of the children, it may very well 
happen that, also through the influence of a few, order may be 
restored. If a few children havebeen instigators there will be 
others, two or three perhaps, who express disapproval. There 
are almost always leaders among the children, so the teacher 
should pick outtwo or threeconsidered suitableand arrangea 
conversation with them. The teacher would hâve to make it 
clear that behavior of this kind makes teaching impossible, 
and that they should recognize this and make thar influence 
felt in the class. These children will then hâve just as much 
influence as the instigators, and they can make things clear to 
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their classmates. In any situation likethisyou must consider 
how the children affect one another. 

Themostimportantthinghereisthatyou should evokefeel- 
ingsthat will lead them away from naughtiness. A harsh pun- 
ishmenton the part of theteacher would only causefear and so 
on. It would never inspire the children to do better. The 
teacher must remain ascalm as possible and adopt an objective 
attitude. That does not mean lessening the teacher's own 
authority. Theteacher couId certainly betheoneto say, "With- 
outyourteachersyou would learn nothingand remain stupid." 
But the teacher should allow the correction be carried out by 
the other children, leaving it to them to make their school- 
matesfeel ashamed. 

We thus appeal to feelings rather than to judgment. But 
when the whole class is repeatedly against the teacher, then the 
fault must belooked for in theteacher. M ost naughtiness arises 
because the children are bored and lack a relationship with 
their teacher. 

When a fault is not too serious it can certainly beverygood 
for theteacher to do just what the pupils are doing- to say, for 
example, when the pupils are grumbling, "Well I can certainly 
grumble too!" In this way the matter is treated homeopathi- 
cally, as it were. H omeopathic treatment is excellent for moral 
éducation. It's also a good way to divert the children's attention 
to something else (although I would never appeal to their 
ambition). In general, however, weseldom haveto complain of 
such misdemeanors. Whenever you allow mischievousness of 
this kind to be corrected by other children in the class, you 
work on the feelings to reestablish weakened authority. When 
another pupil stresses that gratitude must be felt toward the 
teacher, then the respect for authority will be restored again. It 
is important to choosetheright children; you must know your 
class and pick thosesuited to thetask. 
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If I taught a class I could venture to do this. I would try to 
find the ringleader, whom I would compel to denounce, as 
much as possible, such conduct, to say as many bad things 
aboutit as possible, and I would ignore the fact that it wasthis 
student who had done it. I would then bring the matter 
quicklytoaclosesothatasenseof uncertainty would beleft in 
the minds of the children, and you will corne to see that much 
can be gained from this element of uncertainty. And to make 
one of the rascals involved describe the incident correctly and 
objectively will not in any way lead to hypocrisy. I would con- 
sider any actual punishment superfluous, even harmful. The 
essential thing is to arouse a feeling for the objective damage 
that hasbeen caused and thenecessity of correcting it. If teach- 
ing time has been lost in dealing with this matter, then it must 
bemadegood after school hours, not as a punishment but sim- 
ply to makeup the time lost. 

I will now présent a problem of a morepsychological nature: 
if you hâve some rather unhealthy "goody-goodiesT in the 
class—children who try to curry favor in various ways, who 
hâve a habit of continuais coming to the teacher about this, 
that, and the other, how would you treat them? O f course you 
can treat the matter extremely simply. You could say: I am sim- 
ply not going to bother with them. But then this peculiarity 
will beturned into other channels: these "good" children will 
graduailybecome a harmful element in the class. 
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Répétition ofyesterda/sspeech exercises 

N ew speech exercises: 

R ateless ration 
roosted roomily 
reason wretched 
ruined Roland 
royal ty roster 

Proxy prized 
bather broomstick 
polka pushing 
beady basket 
prudent pertness 
bearskin bristled 

O ne of Lésa nefs fables i/i/as read. 

rudolf stein er : You hâve to remember that prose can be 
read in varying tone according to the reader's personality. 
Also, thetitleof a fable of this kind is not very important and 
should not beemphasized particularly. 
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T he N ightingale and thePeacock 

A friendly nightingale found among the singers of the 
wood enviers galore, but no friend. "Perhaps I shall find 
one among a different species," she thought, and flew 
down trustfully to the peacock. "Beautiful Peacock, I 
admireyou very much." "I you, too, dear Nightingale." 
"Then let us be friends," the nightingale continued, "we 
ought not to be envious of each other. You are as pleasing 
totheeyeasl am to the ear." T he nightingale and the pea¬ 
cock became fri ends. 

Kneller and Pope were better friends than were Pope 
and Addison. 1 

rudolf steiner: Nowthereisan educational matterl would 
liketo talk over with you. I want to point out that you should 
neverspoil the contents of a "passage" byfirst reading it aloud 
yourself, or reading it through with your students, and then 
pedantically explaining it, becausethis will destroy thepowers 
of feeling and perception in the children. A teacher with 
insight will not work this way, but will feel that hearing a bit 
of prose or poetry should produce a sense of contentment in 
the soûl— a satisfaction should arisefrom hearing a passage of 
prose or poetry read. The children will then fully understand 
every shade of meaning. Within their feelings, in any case, 
they will instinctively understand what the poem contains. It 
is unnecessary to go into subtleties or to make learned com- 
ments about a poem or prose passage, but through your teach- 
ing the children should riseto a complété understanding of it 
through feelings. Hence you should always try to leave the 


1. Rudolf Steiner jokingly added an alternate example: France and Italy are bet¬ 
ter friends than Italy and England. Thusyou sæthat the fable can beapplied in 
the most varying ways. 
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actual reading of a piece until last, first dealing with every- 
thingyou can givethechildren to helpthem understand it. If 
you préparé for the reading as well as you can ahead of time, 
then you will not work likea pédant, but help makethewhole 
piece clear and understandable, and thus enhance the chil- 
dren'senjoyment and satisfaction. 

I would thereforetakesomething likethefollowing with the 
children (but you would haveto work it out in greater detail). I 
would say: "Now look, boys and girls, you hâve certainly seen 
somedogsatsometimeorotherinyourlife. Ifanyofyou hâve 
neverseen adog then you must havebeen hiding in somedark 
corner! And you must hâve noticed that not ail dogs are alike. 
They are very, very different from one another. There are tiny 
little dogs, small dogs, larger dogs, and great, big dogs. You 
hâve probably always been afraid of the very large dogs; but 
you hâve not been afraid of thetiny little dogs— or maybeyou 
hâve, because sometimes they bite people's calves. 

"Now today we will look at some of these dogs. You hâve 
probably often seen a méat cart in the streets pu lied by a 
butcher's dog. If you hâve looked carefully, you hâve probably 
noticed that the rest of the time this dog sits in front of the 
butcher's stall and makes sure no one steals the méat. Ifanyone 
cornes who isn't allowed and takes the méat, the dog must bite 
that person, or at least bark. N ow, you see a butcher's dog can- 
not be a tiny little animal; no, he must be a big dog. You will 
also notice that small dogs are never harnessed to a butcher's 
cart, nor do they watch a butcher's stall. 

"You can compare a butcher's dog with a person who has to 
guard something. You can often compare animais with people. 
Animais hâve to do things through instinct, and people must 
often do the same things because it is their duty. People and 
animais hâve to do similar things and therefore they can be 
compared. 
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"Suppose a man has to guard something just like a butcher's 
dog does at the méat stall; the man will form a certain habit. If 
someone cornes and tries to steal something, hewill takehold of 
him bythehair. Yes> when someone isdoing something wrong— 
you take hold of such a person 'by the comb.' But a person has 
hair, not a real comb. You pull thehair, and that hurts, so the per¬ 
son doesn't try to get away; that is why you do it. You don't say 
thiskind ofthing point blank. If you said straight out, 'I will pull 
your hair,' it wouldn't béas much fun. T here must always be a lit- 
tlefun in life, so you say that you take someone'by the comb.'A 
person has hair, and is sometimes insolent; a rooster is almost 
always insolent, and has a comb; that'swhyyou say, 'l'Il take you 
by the comb.' You can imaginethat if, for example, another inso¬ 
lent créature came along, wanting to take a piece of méat out of 
the stall, the butcher's dog might say, Tll take you by the comb!' 
Then you would hâve made a very good comparison between a 
person and a dog. 

"Now you know, children, there are also other dogs, small 
dogs, who are mostly lazy créatures; they are miserably lazy. 
Theylieon cushions or sometimes even on laps. Basically, they 
are idlefëlows. They are 'cushion-dogs,' those 'lapdogs.' They 
are not as useful as the butcher's dog. The butcher's dog is of 
some service; the lapdogs, they only play; they are basically use- 
less. But if anyone does anything wrong, the butcher's dog will 
take that person by the comb— the dog will seize that person 
and give a thorough shaking. This is of some use, becausethe 
other créature will not beableto steal the méat. 

"The lapdog doesn't do anything useful like that, but only 
yaps, yaps at everybody; and especially when big dogs corne 
along, the little lapdog rushes out and yaps and yaps and yaps. 
But their bark is worsethan their bite; that is what theproverb 
says and that is what the large dogs think as they pass by. You 
can also seehow large dogs go by very calmly; they let the little 
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yappersyap, and think to themselves: Yapping dogs don't bite, 
they are not brave, they are cowardly. But a butcher's dog must 
always hâve courage. The lapdogs run after the big dog and 
yap, but if the butcher's dog turns round and looks at them, 
they immediately run away. Soyou see these little dogs are cer- 
tainly lazy; they only do what isunnecessary and they are good 
for noth in g. They are like certain peoplewhom weshould not 
listen to, even though they very often yap at us. 

"These lapdogs are very small, the butcher's dog is large. But 
there are other dogs i n between- not as big as the butcher's dog, 
but larger than the lapdog. Among the medium-sized dogs is the 
sheep-dog. The sheep-dog has to guard the sheep. In many dis¬ 
tricts it is a more difficult job than here. In many places-in 
Russia, for example- there are wolves, and the dog has to keep 
thewolvesor any other animais away from the sheep; and sothe 
sheepdog hasgotten into thehabit of continually running round 
the flock. In our country too it is good to hâve dogs who run 
round theflock ail thetime, because the shepherd i s often asleep, 
and any evil-minded créature could corne and steal someof the 
flock. So the sheepdog runs round and guards the flock. Even 
when there are no wolves, it is good for the sheepdog to run 
round and guard theflock; and sometimes the sheepdog guards 
the shepherd, aswell, who isthen awakened. Itmighteven hap- 
pen that a shepherd could bestolen while asleep! 

"Thus the shepherd's dog, the sheepdog, is of service; the 
sheepdog is a useful animal and can be compared with people 
who havefound their proper work in life, people who are not 
useless like the idlers, the lapdogs. Yes, in human life too there 
is this différence between those who are like sheepdogs and 
those who are like butcher's dogs. They are both useful, 
although the latter, like the butcher's dog, are at times rather 
rough. Sometimes they say exactly the right thing in a few 
words and straight to the point, to guard something, to ward 
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off an enemy. You can makea comparison with thesheepdogs 
also; they are like people who work quietly, waiting calmly 
until difficultiesareupon them. Thesheepdog runsround and 
round for a long time; he has nothing to do, but he must 
alwaysbe prepared for action, sothat when thewolf or another 
enemy appears thesheepdog wi11 bestrongand courageousand 
well prepared to attack at the right moment. There are also 
people who hâve the duty to watch and wait until they are 
called on to fulfil sometask. They must not allow themselves 
to be harassed by petty things in life, but always hâve to be 
ready for the moment when they must act, and act correctly." 

Thisishow I would speak to children, choosing some partic- 
ular examplefrom theanimal world and leadingtheirthoughts 
to analogies between animais and people. After speaking some- 
what in thiswayyou can read aloud thefollowing passage, and 
when you hâve read it explanations will be unnecessary. If you 
wereto give the children this littlestory first withoutanyexpla- 
nation they would not befully prepared, becausethar percep¬ 
tions and feelings would not bedirected to what it contains. If 
on the other hand you do not explain until afterward, you 
would pedantically pull the passage apart, and so they would 
not beableto read it properly either. 

TheSheepdog 

Oneeveningan old sheepdog who wasa faithful keeperof 
the master's sheep was on the way home. As he went down 
the Street, some little lapdogs yapped at him. H e trotted 
on without looking around. When he came to the méat 
stall, a butcher's dog asked him how he could stand such 
constant barking and why he didn't take one of them by 
the scruff of the neck. "I won't," said the herdsman's dog, 
"none of them are worrying me or biting me; I must save 
my teeth for the wolves." 
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You do not need to say another word to the children. The 
préparation must corne first so that they understand what is 
read. 

Another ti me you can sayto the children, "Mydear children! 
You hâve often gone for a walk; you hâve certainly gone for a 
walk in a meadow, in thefields, also in woods, and sometimes 
on the edge of the woods where the trees and meadow meet. 
While you walk in the wood you are right in the shade, but 
when you are on the edge of the woods the Sun can still shine 
very brightly on oneside. When you find a meadow that bor- 
ders the woods, you should stand quietly and watch, and see 
how theflowersgrow. It'salwaysgood when duringyour walks 
you look especially for the places where the trees meet the 
meadow, because then you can always be looking for some- 
thing, sometimes in the woods, and sometimes in the meadow; 
you can continually noticeafresh how thegrassgrows, and how 
the plants and theflowersgrow in thegrass. 

"But you know, it is especially beautiful and lovely—a real 
delight—when you can go, not just through woods and fields, 
but somewhere where the meadows lie among mountains and 
valleys. Hereyou'll find much more interesting thingsthan in 
the meadows, which often get too much sun. Valley meadows 
that are protected by the mountains hâve very beautiful flow- 
ers, which we can often find among the moss growing in great 
abundance in these valley meadows. Violets especially are 
always found with moss growing near them." 

Then you can continue talking to the children about moss 
and violets, perhaps calling on a child to descri be a violet and 
another to talk about moss. And when it is the right season you 
might even bring some violets and moss to school with you, 
because they can be gathered at the same time of year. 

Then you could continue, "But look, dear children, if you 
hâve a valley of thiskind nearyour home, maybeyou could go 
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there one day and only see moss. T hen a week later you could 
go thereagain. What would you seethistime?Violetsgrowing 
in the moss! Yes, they havejust appeared; when you werethere 
before, they werehidden in the moss. Remember this, and next 
year when you go there you can hâve even greater pleasure, 
because now you think to yourselves: Last spring there weren't 
any violets showing here yet, we didn't see one. And then you 
try to separatethe moss with your fingers. Ah! A violet! There 
it is! 

"In nature, my dear children, it isoften just asit iswith peo- 
ple. There, too, much isoften hidden that isgood, much that 
isbeautiful. Many peoplearenot noticed because the good in 
them is concealed, it has not yet been found. You must try to 
awaken thefeeling that will enableyou tofind thegood people 
in thecrowd. 

"Yes, dear children, and there is still another way that you 
can compare human life with nature. Think of a really good 
person whom you know, and you will alwaysfind that person's 
words to be honest and good. Now some people are modest 
and others are proud and arrogant. M odest people dont attract 
much attention, but thepushy onesalwaysliketo be noticed. 

"N ow a violet is certainly very beautiful, but when you look 
at this violet and see how it stretches up its lovely little pétais, 
you cannot fail to see that the violet wants to be noticed, it 
wantsto belooked at. So I could not compare the violet with a 
modest little child who keepsin the corner out of the way. You 
could only compare it with achild who is really very anxiousto 
be seen. You will say: That may be, but it doesn't show itself 
when it's hidden in the moss, does it? Yes, but look; when you 
see how the violet cornes out among its leaves and then again 
how the whole plant creeps out of the moss, it is just as though 
the violet not only wanted people to see it and smell it, but to 
search for it as well. 'Yes, yes! H ere I am, here I am but you 
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haveto look for me!' And so the violet islikea person who is 
certainly not modest but rather a si y rascal." 

It is good to discuss comparisons of this kind with the chil- 
dren, and to show them analogies between nature and human 
beingsso that everything around them becomesalive. 

You should hâve thesetalks with the children ahead of time, 
so they can enjoy the reading when it cornes. After the reading 
no more explanations of any kind should be given. You will 
agrééitwould not makesenseif I werenowto begin givingyou 
a lecture in Chinese. You would say, "That issenseless, because 
wenever learned Chinese." But if you ail knew Chinese when I 
gave my lecture, you would find it extremely dull if afterwards 
I wanted to explain it ail toyou. You should hâve the samefeel- 
ing about a pieceof reading and do everything you can to make 
itenjoyable. 

Talks such asthese about modesty and concat in people- 
and affectation, as well—can be developed in greater detail 
than wehavedonetoday, and you must let the children takea 
lively share. Then you can read them thefollowing poem: 

What'sgleaming in thesunshinethough fast asleep? 

Oh, those are tiny violets that bloom in valley deep. 

Bloom quite hidden in moss-covered ground, 

So that wechildren no violets havefound. 

And what'sthis little head that stretches si lent there? 

What whispersin themossso still and quiet here? 

"Search and you will find me, search for me still!" 

"Wait, violet, wait, and find you we will !" 

— H ofmann von Fallersleben 

W hen you teach children a poem in this way, they can enter 
itsevery nuance, and it will beunnecessary to spoil the impres¬ 
sion with commentary and pedantry afterward. This is the 
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method I want to recommend to you with regard to your treat- 
ment of sélections for reading, because it will give you the 
opportunity to talk over many things that belong in your 
teaching, and further, the children will hâve a real feeling of 
satisfaction when such passages are read. This then is what I 
wish to lay upon your hearts about reading. 

We will now continue our discussion on the treatment of 
individual children. Yesterday I asked you to think over how to 
treat "virtuous," "good" children (the goody-goodies), who 
assert themselves but are not helpful to the rest of the class. 

Mari ou s con tri buti onswere preæn ted. 

rudolf steiner: I hâve presented this particular problem 
because it is difficult to discriminate between the harmful, self- 
righteous children and those who can play a useful rôle. You 
must notice whether you are dealing with those who really hâve 
a contribution to make later. That is their nature. They are 
"useful" goody-goodies, but a bit of a nuisance! 

In such a case you could relate the story of how the donkey 
got big ears. You can even use stronger measures with some of 
these goody-goody children, but you should not expose them to 
the class and thus reflect shame on them. That would begoing 
toofar. But you can give such aforward child exceptionally diffi¬ 
cult tasks, with rod exercises for example, and let thefactsspeak 
for themselves; in this way, such children see that they cannot 
perform, and they hâve to tell the teacher so. From this it can 
becomeapparent whether their boasting wasjustified. 

O ther teachersmade further remarks 


rudolf steiner: Theessentialsoftheproblem havebeen pre¬ 
sented in this discussion. First you must very carefully ascertain 
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the worthiness of the self-assertiveness of the pupils who are 
more gifted and therefore more capable. You must not allow 
their greater talent to develop into ambitious egoism, but help 
them to use their gifts to help the other children. You can get 
the Smart children likethisto do something with their spécial 
powersthat will help theothers, so that they do not work just 
for themselves, but for the other children as well. If they are 
betterat arithmetic, hâve them dotheproblem first, and let the 
others learn from them. Their greater ability ischanneled prop- 
erly when they hear from the teacher the conséquence of a I ine 
of thought that could be expressed in this way: John is a good 
boy. Look how much hecan do. Such peopleareagreat help to 
others, and l'm very pleased with ail of you that you learned so 
much from John." 

Soyou begin by praising onechild and end by praising them 
ail! When you hâve outstanding talent of this kind and hâve 
singled out these very self-possessed children (of whom there 
arealwayssome), you will almost alwaysfind that you can deal 
most effectively with them by combining two methods. First, 
you must speak to them, not in front of theclass, but in private 
so that they will realize that you see through them. You must 
very emphatically say, "You are doing this or doing that," and 
then you characterize their qualities. In such a case you must 
then strike a Personal note: "Ail right, you can go on doing it, 
you can do it over and over again. But do you think I like it? 
D o you think that you are pleasing me? N o, I don't like it at ail; 

I find it very disagreeable." This is how you should speak to 
them— as I say, not in front of the class, but in private. T hat is 
the first thing. You must make it very clear that you see 
through thestudent. 

The second thing isthis: you should givesuch children tasks 
beyond their powers and try to make it clear to them why they 
haveto solve these problems that aretoo difficult for them; it is 
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becausethey want to assert themselves. It is harder for such chil- 
dren to battle this propensity than to solve problems that are 
beyond them. But it is more disagreeable for them to do these 
tasks, so they will try to become lessconceited, and wemust tell 
them that they hâve been given these tasks becauseof theirasser- 
tiveness. But if they can overcome thé r desire to benoticed, then 
they will not get anything different from therest of theclass. 

But you can do both of these things together in the case of 
such pupils, whether boys or girls, you can combine the two 
methods— letting them know that you seethrough them and 
telling them why they get especially difficult tasks. By using 
these two methods together you will accomplish much. After 
some time, if you apply these methods, you will see that you 
havecured your students. 

We still hâve many more difficult problems to solve in these 
discussions. But for tomorrow I would liketo giveyou a similar 
problem connected with the last one, and yet a bit different; and 
in our treatment of this, eurythmy will be considered. Forgive 
me for placing this before you, but it belongs to the area of 
teaching. What should you do when, among your students, a 
foolish kind of adoration arises for the teacher. Does everyone 
know what I mean by "adoration?' It is when a boy idolizes a 
female teacher or the other way round, when a girl idolizes a 
male teacher, or when a girl adores a female teacher or a boy a 
male teacher. AN these different varieties exist. Any real manifes¬ 
tation of thisfoolish adoration can bevery disturbing to thepur- 
suitofyourwork; pleasethink about howit should betreated. 

It must of course take such a seriousform that your lessons 
are actually disturbed by it. Of course I do not mean genuine 
respect and sincere regard, neither do I mean proper affection 
and love for a female or male teacher, but just a kind of 
unhealthy adoration that disturbs your teaching, which isfre- 
quentlyfound in classes. 
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Today we will try an exercise in which we hâve to hold the 
breath somewhat longer. Speech exercise: 

Fulfilling goes 
through hoping 
goesthrough longing 
through willing 
willing flows 
in wavering 
wailsin quavering 
waves veiling 
waving breath ing 
in freedom 
freedom winning 
kindling 

You can only achieve what is intended by dividing the lines 
properly. Then you will bring the proper rhythm to your 
breath. Theobject of this exercise is to do gymnasticswith the 
voice in orderto regulate the breath. 

In words like fulfilling and willing, both Tsf' must be pro- 
nounced. You shouldn't put an "h" into the first "I", but the 
two TsT must besounded oneafter theother. 

You must also try toavoid speaking with araspingvoice, and 
develop instead tone in your voice, bringing it up from deeper 
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in your chest, to give full value to the vowels. (Ail Austrians 
havetinny voices!) 

Before each of the above lines the breath should be con- 
sciously brought into order. The words that appear together 
also bel on g together when you read. 

You know that we usually do the following speech exercises 
also: 

Barbara sassiracksam Abhang 
or: Barbara sassnah am abhang 
or: Abraham a Sancta Clara kam an 1 

TheSteed and the Bull. 

An impudent boy came flying along on a fiery steed. A 
wild bull called out to thehorse, "Shameon you! I would 
not be governed by a lad!" "But I would," replied the 
horse, "for what kind of honor would it bring meto throw 
the boy off?" 

T he/ ail read the fable aloud. 

rudolf steiner: After hearing thisfablesooften you will cer- 
tainly sense that it is written in the particular style of fables and 
manyother writingsof theeighteenth century. You get thefeel- 
ing that they didn't quite finish, just as other things were not 
fully completed then. 

Rudolf Stàner read the fable aloud again. 


1. The entire verse: "Barbara sassnah am Abhang, /Sprach gar ængbar- zaghaft 
langsam; / M annhaft kam alsdann am Waldrand / Abraham a Sancta Clara!" is 
from material given by Julius Hey in Die Kunst der Sprache, M ainz-Leipzig, 
1914. Rudolf Steiner found that these sound-sequences could be used and also 
mentioned the exercise of H ey's for E (eh). W hile H ey's exercises hâve a certain 
meaning, the exercises given by Steiner corne purely from theelement of sound. 
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rudolf steiner: Now, in the twentieth century the fable 
would be continuée! something like this: "That may be the 
honor of bulls! And if I were to seek honor by stubbornly 
standing still, that would not be a horse's honor but a mule's 
honor!" That is how it would be written in these days. Then 
the children would notice immediately that there are three 
kinds of honor; the honor of a bull, the honor of a horse, and 
the honor of a mule. The bull throwstheboy, the horsecarries 
him quietly along because that is chivalrous, the mule stub¬ 
bornly stands still becausethat is the mule's ideaof honor. 

Today I would liketo giveyou somematerial for tomorrow's 
discussion on the subject of your lessons, since we will then 
consider particularly theseven-to-fourteen-year-old children . 2 

So we will now speak of certain things that can guide you, 
and after I hâve presented this introduction, you will onlyneed 
an ordinary référencébook to amplify thevariousfactswehâve 
spoken of in our discussions. Today we will consider not so 
mu ch how to acquire the actual subject matter of our work, 
but rather how to cherish and cultivate within ourselves the 
spiritofan éducation that contai ns the future within it. You will 
seethat what wediscusstoday focuseson the work in theold- 
est classes . 3 

I would therefore liketo discusswhat relates to the history of 
European civilization from theeleventh to theseventeenth cen¬ 
tury. You must always remember that teaching history to chil¬ 
dren should always contain a subjective element, and this is 
also true, more or less, when you work with adults. It is easy 
enough to say that people should not bring opinions and sub¬ 
jective ideas into history. You might make this a rule, but it 


2. PracticalAdvicetoTeachers, lecture8. 

3. The Waldorf School began with grades 1-8 only. Theoldest children in the 
school were thus fourtœn to fifteen years of âge. 
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cannot beadhered to. Takeaspect of history in any country of 
the world; you will either hâve to arrange the tacts in groups 
for yourself, or you will find them already thus assembled by 
othersin the case of less recent history. 

If, for example, you want to describe the spirit of the old 
Germanie peoples, you will turn to the Germania of Tacitus. 
But Tacitus was a person of very subjective thought; the facts 
he présents were clearly arranged in groups. You can only hope 
to succeed in your task by marshalling the facts in your own 
Personal way, or else by using what others hâve done in a simi- 
lar way beforeyou. You can find examples, from literature for 
example, to substantiatewhat I havesaid. 

TreitschkewroteGerman HistoryoftheNineteenth Century in 
several volumes; it delighted H erman Grimm, who was also a 
competent judge, but it horrified many adhérents of the 
entente. But when you read Treitschke you will feel immedi- 
ately that his excellence is due to the very subjective coloringof 
hisgroupingof facts. In history the important thing istheabil- 
ity to form a judgment of the underlying forces and powers at 
work. But you must realize that the judgment of one is more 
mature, that of another less so, and the latter should not pass 
any judgment at ail because nothing has been understood 
about the underlying forces. T he former, just because an inde- 
pendent judgment has been formed, will very well describe the 
actual course of history. 

Herman Grimm portrayed Frederick the Great, and 
M acaulay also portrayed him, but M acaulay's picture is com- 
pletely different. Grimm even composed his article as a kind of 
critique of M acaulay's article, and speaking from his perspective 
he said, "M acaulay's picture of Frederick the Great is the gro¬ 
tesque face of an English lord with snuff on his nose!" The only 
différence is that Grimm isa nineteenth-century G erman and 
M acaulay a nineteenth-century Englishman. And any third 
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person passing judgment on both would really be very narrow- 
minded if onewerefound to betrueand theother false. 

You might as well choose examples even more drastic. M any 
of you know the description of M artin Luther in the ordinary 
history books. If one day you try the experiment of reading it 
in the Catholic history books, you will get to know a M artin 
Luther whom you never knew before! But when you hâve read 
it you will find it difficult to say that the différence is anything 
but different viewpoints. N ow it isjust such points of view aris- 
ing from nation or creed that must be overcome by future 
teachers. Because of this we must earnestly work so that teach- 
ers are broad-minded, so that the point will be reached of hav- 
ing a broad-minded philosophy of life. Such a mental attitude 
gives you a free and wide view of historical facts, and a skillful 
arranging of these facts will enable you to convey to your 
pupiIs the secrets of human évolution. 

N ow, when you want to give the children some idea of cul¬ 
tural history from the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries, 
you would first hâve to descri be what led up to the Crusades. 
You would describe the course of the first, second, and third 
crusades, and how they gradually stagnated, failing to achieve 
what they should hâve. You would describe the spirit of asceti- 
cism that spread through much of Europe at the time— how 
everywhere, through the secularization of thechurch (or in any 
casein connection with th/ssecularization), therearoseindivid- 
uals such as Bernard of Clairvaux, natures full of inner piety, 
such piety that it gave the impression to others that they were 
miracleworkers. From référencé books you could try to become 
acquainted with biographies of people of this kind and then 
bring them to life for your pupils; you could try to conjure 
before them the living spirit that inspired those great expédi¬ 
tions to the East— because they were powerful in the views of 
the time. You would hâve to describe how these expéditions 
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came to be through Peter of Amiens and Walter the Penniless, 
followed by the expédition of Godfrey of Bouillon and others. 

T hen you could relate how theseC rusadesset out toward the 
East and how enormous numbers of people perished, often 
before they reached their destination. You can certainly 
descri beto boys and girlsof thirteen to fifteen how these expé¬ 
ditions werecomposed, how they set out without any organiza- 
tion and made their way toward the East, and how many 
perished because of unfavorable conditions, and having to 
force their way through foreign countriesand peoples. 

You will then hâve to descri be how those who reached the 
East had a certain degree of success at first. You can speak of 
what Godfrey of Bouillon accomplished, but you will also hâve 
to show the contrast that arose between the Crusaders of the 
later C rusades and Greek policy— how the Greeks becamejeal- 
ous of what the C rusaders were doing, feeling that the C rusad- 
erÿ goals were contrary to what the Greeks themselves were 
planning to do in the East; how fundamentally the Greeks, as 
much as the Crusaders, wanted to absorb the interests of the 
East into their own sphereof interests. Paint a graphie pictureof 
how the goals of the C rusaders roused the G reeks 1 opposition. 

Then I suggest that you descri be how the crusading armies 
in the East, instead of taking up arms against the Eastern peo¬ 
ples in western Asia, began to fight among themselves; and 
how the European peoples themselves, especially the Franks 
and their neighbors, began to quarrel about their daims to 
conquests and even took up arms against each other. T he C ru¬ 
sades originated in fiery enthusiasm, but thespirit of inner dis¬ 
cord seized those who took part in them; furthermore, 
antagonism arose between the C rusaders and the G reeks. 

In addition to ail this, at the very time of the C rusades we 
find opposition between church and State, and this became 
more and more évident. It may also be necessary to acquaint 
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the children with something that is true, although in ail its 
essential points it is veiled by the bias of historical writers. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the leader of the first Crusade, really 
intended to conquer Jérusalem in order to balance the influ¬ 
ence of Rome. H e and his companions did not say this openly 
to the others, but in their hearts they carried the battle cry, 
"Jérusalem versus Rome!" Theysaid among themselves, "Letus 
exalt Jérusalem so that it may become thecenter of Christian- 
ity, so that Rome no longer holds that position." This, the 
underlying motive of the first Crusaders, can be conveyed to 
the children tactfully, and it is important to do so. 

Those were great tasks that the Crusaders undertook, and 
great too were the tasks that gradually arose from the circum- 
stances themselves. Little by little it came to be that the Cru¬ 
saders were not great enough to bear the burden of such tasks 
without harm to themselves. And so it happened that, at the 
timeof thefiercest battles, licentiousness and immorality grad¬ 
ually broke out among the C rusaders. 

You can find thesefacts in any history book, and they serve 
to illustrate the general course ofevents. You will notice that in 
my arrangement of facts today, I am actually descri bing them 
without bias, and I will try also to descri be in a purely histori¬ 
cal way whattook place in Europe from theeleventh to thesev- 
enteenth century. 

Itisoften possibleto makehistory clearthrough hypothesis, 
so let's suppose that the Franks had conquered Syria and had 
established a Frankish dominion there— that they had reached 
an understanding with theGreeks, had left room for them, and 
had relinquished to them the ruleof the more western portion 
of Asia M inor. Then theancient traditions of theGreeks would 
hâve been fulfilled and North Africa would hâve become 
Greek. A counterbalanceto subséquent events would havethus 
been established. TheGreeks would haveheld sway in North 
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Africa, the Franks in Syria. Then they wouldn't havequarrelled 
with each other, and thus they wouldn't hâve forfeited their 
dominions, and the invasions of the worst Eastern peoples- 
the M ongols, the M amelukes, and Turkish Ottoman—would 
havebeen prevented. Becauseof theimmoralityof theCrusad- 
ers, and inevitably their inabilityto riseto their tasks, the M on¬ 
gols, M amelukes, and Ottomans overran the very régions that 
the Crusaders were attempting to "Europeanize." And so we 
see how the reaction toward the great enthusiasm that led to 
theCrusades, spread over vast régions, iscounterattacked from 
the other side. WeseetheMoslem-Mongolian advance, which 
set up military tyrants, and which for a longtimeremained the 
terror of Europe and cast a dark shadow over the history of the 
C rusades. 

You see, by describing such things and acquiring the neces- 
sary pictorial descriptions from référencé books, you can 
awaken in the children themselves pictures of the progress of 
civilization—picturesthat will liveon inthem. And that is the 
important thing—that the children be given these pictures. 
They will initially be conjured in thar minds through your 
graphie descriptions. If you can then show them some works of 
art, notable paintings from thisperiod, you will find this sup¬ 
ports what you say. 

Thus, you will makeit clear to the children what happened 
during theCrusades, and enablethemto maketharown men¬ 
tal pictures of these events. You hâve shown them the dark side 
of the picture, the terror caused by the M ongolians and M os- 
lems, and now it will be well to add the other side, the good 
things that developed. 

D escribe vividly to the children how the pilgrims who had 
migrated east, came to understand many new things there. 
Agriculture, for example, was at that time very backward in 
Europe. In the East it was possible for these Western pilgrims 
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to learn a much better way of farming thar land. Thepilgrims 
who reached the East and afterward returned to Europe (and 
many did return), brought with them a skilled knowledge of 
agricultural methods, which raised the standard of agricultural 
production considerably. TheEuropeansowed thisto the expé¬ 
rience that the pilgrims brought back with them. 

You must describe this to the children so graphically that 
they actually see it there before them—how the wheat and 
other cerealsflourished less before the Crusades, how theywere 
smaller, more sparse, the ears less full, and how after the Cru¬ 
sades they were much fui 1er. Describe ail this in pidures! Then 
you can also tell how the pilgrims really came to understand 
industries found in the East at thetime, and still unknown in 
Europe. The West was in many ways more backward than the 
East. Whatgrew and flourished in such a fine way in the indus¬ 
trial activity oftheltalian townsand other placesfurther north, 
was ail due to the Crusades; we also hâve to thank them for a 
new artistic impulse. Thusyou can call on picturesof the cul¬ 
tural and spiritual progressof thattime. 

Thereissomething elseyou can describeto the children: you 
can say to them, "You see, children, that waswhen the Europe- 
ans came to know theGreeks; they had fallen away from Rome 
in the first thousand years after Christ, but had remained 
Christians. Ail over the West people believed that no onecould 
be a Christian without viewing the Pope as the head of the 
church." Now explain to the children how the Crusaders, to 
their astonishment and édification, learned that there were 
other Christians who did not acknowledge the Roman Pope. 
Thisfreeing of the spiritual sideof Christianity from the tem¬ 
poral church organization wassomething very new at thetime. 
Thisissomethingyou can explain to the children. 

T hen you can tell them that even among the M oslems, who 
could scarcely hâve been called very pleasant denizens of the 
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world, there werealso noble, generous, and brave people. And 
so the pilgrims came to know people who could be brave and 
generous without being C hristians; thusa person could even be 
good and brave without being a Christian. For the Europeans 
of that timethis wasa great lesson that theCrusaders brought 
with them when they returned to Europe. During their stay in 
the East they gained many things that they brought back to 
Europe to further its spiritual progress. 

You can then continue, "Just imagine, children, there wasa 
time when the Europeans had no cotton cloth, they did not 
even hâve a word for it; they had no muslin— that too is an 
Eastern word; they could not lie down or laze about on a sofa, 
for sofas and the word for them were brought back by the C ru- 
saders. They had no mattresses either. Mattressisalso an Asian 
word. The bazaar also belongs to the East, and this suggests 
immediately an entirely new view of the public display of 
goods, and it initiated large scale exhibitions of goods. Bazaars 
(of an Eastern kind) were very common in the East, but there 
was nothing of the kind in Europe before the Europeans went 
on their Crusades. Even the word magazine [the word for 
"storeroom" in German] bound up though it now is with our 
trade life, was not originally European; the use of great ware- 
houses to meet the growth of trade is something that the Euro¬ 
peans learned from the Asians. 

"Just imagine," you can say to the children, "how restricted 
life was in Europe; they hadn't even any warehouses. The word 
arsenal too has the same origin. But now look; there is some¬ 
thing elsethat the Europeans learned from the East and that is 
expressed in the word tariff. Until the thirteenth century the 
European peoples knew very little about tax-paying. But pay- 
ment of taxes according to a tariff, the payment of ail kinds of 
duties, was not introduced into Europe until the Crusaders 
learned about it from the Asians. 
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"Thusyou seethatagreatnumber of thingswerechanged in 
Europe due to the C rusades. N ot much of what the C rusaders 
intended to do was realized, but other things were brought 
about, and transformations of ail kindsoccurred in Europe asa 
resuit of what was learned in theEast. And further, thiswasall 
connected with what they observed of theEastern political life. 
Political life— the State as such— developed much earlierin the 
East than in Europe. Before the C rusades the forms of govern- 
ment in Europe were much freer than they were afterward. 
Because of the C rusades it also happened that wide areas were 
grouped together as political units." 

Alwaysassuming that the children are of the âge I indicated, 
you can now say to them, "You havealready learned in your his- 
tory lessons that in former times the Romans becamerulersover 
many lands. When they were extending their dominions, atthe 
beginning of the Christian era, Europe was very poor and 
becoming even poorer. What was the cause of this increasing 
poverty? The people had to hand over their money to others. 
Central Europe will become poor again today because it must 
also hand over its money to others. At that time the Europeans 
had to give up their money to the Asiatics; the bulk of their 
money went to the borders of the Roman Empire. Dueto this, 
barter became more and more the custom, and this issomething 
that might happen again, sad though it would be, unless people 
rousethemselvesto seek thespirit. N evertheless, amid this pov¬ 
erty the ascetic, devotional spiritof the C rusades evolved. 

"Through theCrusades, therefore, in faraway Asia, Europe- 
ans learned to know ail kindsof things-industrial production, 
agriculture, and so on. In this way, they could again produce 
things that the Asians could buy from them. M oney traveled 
back again. Europe became increasingly rich during the C ru¬ 
sades. Thisgrowth of wealth in Europe occurred through the 
increase in its own productions; that is a further resuit of the 
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Crusades. The Crusades are indeed migrations of peoples to 
Asia, and when theCrusadersreturned to Europethey brought 
with them a certain ability. It was due only to this ability and 
skill that Florence, Italy aroseand becamewhat itdid, and also 
dueto this, such figures as Dante and othersemerged." 

You seehow necessary it isto allow impulses of thiskind to 
permeateyour history lessons. When it issaid today that more 
should be taught about the history of civilizations, people 
think they should give dry descriptions of how one thing 
arises from another. But even in these lower classes, history 
should be described by a teacher who really lives in the sub- 
ject, so that through the pictures created for the children, this 
period of history will liveagain beforethem. You can conjure 
the picture of a poverty-stricken Europe, with acres of poor 
and sparsely sown crops, where there were no towns—only 
meager farms in poor condition. Nevertheless, an enthusiasm 
for the C rusades arises out of this same poor Europe. But then 
you will hâve to tell them how the people found this task 
beyond their powers and they began to quarrel and fall into 
evil ways, and even when they were back in Europe discord 
and dissension arose again. The real purpose of the Crusades 
was not achieved; on the contrary, the ground was prepared 
for the M oslems. But the Europeans learned many things in 
the East: how towns— flourishing towns— arise, and in the 
towns a rich spiritual life and culture; agriculture improved 
and the fields became more fertile, the industries flourished, 
and a spiritual life and culture arose. 

You will try to présent ail thisto the children in graphie pic¬ 
tures and explain to them that, before the Crusades, people did 
not lounge on sofas! There was no bourgeois life at that time 
with sofas in thebest parlorsand ail therest of it. Try to make 
ail these historical pictures//Ve for the children, and then you 
will give them a truer kind of history. Show how Europe 
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became so poor that people had to resort to bartering goods, 
and then it became rich again because of what people learned 
in theEast. This wiII bring lifeinto your history lessons! 

O ne is often asked these days what history books to read- 
which historian is best?The reply can only bethat, in theend, 
each oneisthebest and theworst; it really makesno différence 
which historical author you choose. Do not read what is writ- 
ten in the lines, but read between the lines. Try to allow your- 
selvesto be inspired so that, through your own intuitive sense, 
you can learn to know the true course ofevents. Try to acquire 
afeelingfor how a true history should bewritten. You will rec- 
ognize from the style and manner of writing which historian 
hasfound thetruth and which hasnot. 

You can find many thingsin Ranke. 4 But what wearetrying 
to cultivate here is the spirit of truth and reality, and when you 
read Ranke in thelight of this spirit of truth, you find that heis 
very painstaking but that his descriptions of characters reduce 
them to mere shadows; you feel as though you could pass 
through them, because they hâve no substance—they are not 
flesh and blood, and you might well say that you don't want 
history to be a sériés of mere phantasms. 

One of the teachersrecommended Lamprecht. 5 

Rudolf Steiner: Yes, but in him you hâve the feeling that he 
does not descri be people, but figures of colored cardboard- 
except that hepaintsthem with themost vivid colors possible. 
They are not human beings, but merely colored cardboard. 


4. Léopold von Ranke (1795-1886), German historian and founder of the mod¬ 
em school of history. He championed so-called "objective" writing based on 
source material instead of legend and tradition. 

5. Karl Lamprecht (1856-1915) wrotea German history in nineteen volumes. 
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N ow Treitschke on the other hand is admittedly biased, but 
his personalities do really stand on their two feet! 6 He places 
people on their feet, and they are flesh and blood- not card- 
board figures like those of Lamprecht, nor are they mere shad- 
owy pictures as with Ranke. U nfortunately Treitschke's history 
only covers the nineteenth century. 

But, to get a feeling for truly good historical writing, you 
should read Tacitus. 7 When you read Tacitus, everything is 
absolutely alive. When you study the way Tacitus portrays a 
certain epoch of history- describing the people as individuals 
or in groups- and allow ail of this to affect your own sense of 
reality, it existsfor you as real as life itself! Beginning with Tac¬ 
itus, try to discover how to describeother periodsas well. 

Of course you can't read what is out of date, otherwise the 
fiery Rotteck would alwaysbevery good. 8 But heisdated, not 
merely because of the facts, but in his whole outlook; he con- 
siders as gospel the political constitution of the Baden of his 
time, as well as liberalism. He even applies them to Persian, 
Egyptian, and Greek life, but he always writes with such fire 
that one cannot help wishing there were many historians like 
Rotteck today. 

If, however, you study the current books on history (with a 
sharp eye for what is often left out), you will gain the capacity 
to give children living pictures of the process of human progress 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries. And, for your 


6. Heinrich von Tratschke(1834-1896), German historian and publicist. Con- 
sidered the successor to Ranke as Prussian historian, he advocated authoritarian 
"power politics" (i.e., German unity through force), favored colonial expansion, 
and promoted anti-British sentiment in Germany. 

7. Cornélius Tacitus (a.d. 56-120; not to be confused with Tacitus, the Roman 
emperor from a.d. 275 to 276), Roman orator, politician, and historian. H is 
main work was H istoriae. 

8. Karl von Rotteck (1775-1840) wrote numerous volumes on national and 
world history. 
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part, you can omit much that is said in these historiés about 
Frederick Barbarossa, Richard Coeur de Leon, or Frederick II. 
M uch of this is interesting but not particularly significant for 
real knowledge of history. It is far more important to commu- 
nicateto thechildren thegreat/mpu/sesat work in history. 


We can continue now to the question of how to treat a class 
where several boys and girls hâve developed a foolish kind of 
adoration for the male or female teacher. 

Idolization of this kind is not really unhealthy until the âge 
oftwelveto fourteen, when theproblem becomesmoreserious. 
Before fourteen it is especially important not to take these 
thingstoo seriously and to remember that they often disappear 
again very quickly. 

Varioussuggestionsmadeby thoæ présent. 

rudolf steiner: I would consider that exposing the children 
to ridicule in front of the class is very much atwo-edged sword, 
because the effect laststoo long, and thechild will lose a con¬ 
nection with theclass. If you ridiculechiIdren it isvery difficult 
for them to regain the proper relationship with the rest of the 
class. The resuit is usually that the children succeed in being 
removed from the school. 

Prayer was mentioned, along with other posable ways of hdping 
theæ children. 

rudolf steiner: You arequiteright! 

It wassuggested that one might speak to the child and attempt to 
divertsuch affection. 
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Rudolf steiner: Theprincipleof diverting thedévotion and 
capacity for enthusiasm into other channels is proper— except 
that you will not gain much by talking with such children, 
because that is exactly what they want. Precisely because this 
foolish adoration arises much more from feelings— and even 
passions—than from thinking, it would be extremely difficult 
to work against it effecti vely by being with thechild frequently. 
It is certainly true that unhealthy feelings of this kind are due 
to the qualities of enthusiasm and dévotion having taken the 
wrong path—enthusiasm in the gifted children and dévotion 
in the less gifted. The whole thing is not very important in 
itælf, but it will hâve repercussions in the way the children par- 
ticipate in the lessons, and this is the more serious aspect. 
When ail of the children areaffected by this foolish adoration, 
it isnot so serious and will not last long; it will soon disappear. 
T he class gets ideas that do not materialize; thisleadsto disap- 
pointment, and then the thing dies naturally. In this case it 
could bevery good to tell a humorousstory to the whole class. 
It only becomes detrimental when groups of children yield to 
this unwholesome idolization. 

It became necessary to think this matter over thoroughly, 
because it can play a rôle in the entire life of the school. Affec- 
tionate attachment is not so bad in itself, but it weakens the 
children when it becomes unhealthy. The children becomelist- 
less and léthargie. In some cases it can lead to serious condi¬ 
tions of weaknessin the children. It isavery subtle and délicate 
matter, because the treatment could resuit in turning thechil- 
dren'sfeelingstoward the exact opposite— into hatred. In some 
cases it could bevery good to say, "You look too warm. Perhaps 
you should go outsidefor five minutes. 

In anycase, thisproblem should behandled individuallyand 
each child treated individually. You should try anything that 
common sense tells you may help. Thereisonething however 
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that you should beextremely careful about— that such children 
do not get the idea that you notice thar adoration. You really 
haveto acquire the art of making them think you are unaware 
of it. Even when you take steps to cure them, the children 
should think you aremerely acting normal. 

Let's suppose that several children hâve this foolish feeling 
for a man who hasfour, five, maybesix children of hisown. In 
this case he has the simplest remedy; he can invite the "ador- 
ing" children to go fora walk with him and bring hisown chil¬ 
dren along. This would be a very good remedy. But the 
children should not know why they were invited. You should 
use concrète thingslike this. 

In a situation likethis, it's most important that you yourself 
act correctly, not treating those children who idolize you any 
differently than the others. When you remain unaffected by 
such foolish behavior, it disappears after awhile. It becomes 
serious, however, when a certain antipathy replaces adoration. 
This can be minimized by ignoring it. Dont let the children 
know you havenoticed anything, becauseif you call them on it 
or ridicule them in front of the class, the hatred will be that 
much greater. If you tell a story it must appear as though you 
would havetold itanyway, otherwise certain antipathy will cer- 
tainly arise afterward as a resuit; that can't be avoided. But 
when you work with the same class for several yearsyou will be 
ableto restore a normal sympathy over time. 

You cannot prevent another conséquence, either, because 
when this foolish adoration assumes a serious form, the chil¬ 
dren will besomewhat weakened byit. When it isfinished, you 
must help them to get over this weakness. This will indeed be 
the best therapy that you can apply. You can make use of al I the 
other remedies-sending the children out for five minutes, tak- 
ing them for walks, and so on, but your attitude must always 
beto ignore the wholematter in ahealthy way. Thechild will 
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besomewhat weakened, and afterward the teacher will beable 
to help the child through love and affection. If the matter were 
to becomevery serious, theteacher, becauseof being theobject 
of adoration, could not do much; such a teacher would then 
havetoseektheadviceand help of others. 

Tomorrow's subject has to do with actual teaching rather 
than educational principles as such. Will each of you imagine 
thatseveral children in yourclassarenotdoingvery well in one 
subject or another-for example, arithmetic, languages, natu- 
ral history, gymnastics, or eurythmy. How, through spécial 
treatment of thechildren'shuman capacities, would you try to 
meet a misfortune of this kind during the early school years? 
H ow could you usetheother subjectsto help you? 
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Speech Exercise: 

In thevast unmeasured world-widespaces, 

In theendlessstream of time, 

In thedepthsof human soul-life, 

In theworld'sgreat révélations: 

Seek the unfolding of life'sgreat mystery. 

rudolf STEiNER:Thefirstfoursentenceshavearingof expec¬ 
tation, and the last line is a complété fulfillment of the first 
four. N ow let's return to the other speech exercise: 

Proxy prized 
bather broomstick 
polka pushing 
beady basket 
prudent pertness 
bearskin bristled 

rudolf steiner: You can learn a great deal from this. And 
now we wi 11 repeat the sentence: 


Dart may theseboatsthrough darkening gloaming 
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Rudolf steiner: AIso there is a similar exercise I would like 
to point out that has morefeeling in it. It consistsof four lines, 
which I will dictatetoyou later. Thetouch of feelingshould be 
expressed more in thefirst line: 

Lulling leader limply 
liplessly laughing 
loppety lumpety 
lackety lout 

rudolf steiner: You must imagine that you hâve a green 
frog in front of you, and it is looking at you with lips apart, 
with its mouth wide open, and you speak to the frog in the 
wordsof thelast three lines. In thefirst line, however, you tell 
it to lisp the lovely lyrics "Lulling leader limply." This line 
must bespoken with humorousfeeling; you really expect this 
of the frog. 

And now I will read you a piece of prose, one of Lessing's 
fables . 1 


TheOak 

One stormy night the raging north wind pitted its 
strength against a magnificent oak, which now lay on the 
ground. A number of low bushes lay shattered beneath it. 
A fox, whose lair was not far away, saw it next morning. 
"What a tree!" he cried, "I never would hâve thought it 
had been so big!" 

rudolf steiner: What isthemoral of thisfable? 


1. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), German dramatist, poet, critic, edi- 
tor, and translater. 
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Someonesuggested: That it isnot until somœneisdead that wesee 
how great that person i/i/as Another suggested: T hat, until thegreat 
are werthrown, thesmall do not recognize what they were. 

Rudolf Steiner: But why then choosethefox, who isso cunning? 

Becauæ the cunning of the fox cannot compare with the magnifi¬ 
cence of the tree. 

rudolf steiner: In which sentence would you find the 
moral of the fable in relation to the cunning of the fox? "I 
never would havethought it wasso big!" The point is, hehad 
never even looked up; he had run round the bottom of the 
trunk, which was the only part of the tree hehad noticed, and 
here the tree had only taken up a small space. Despite cun¬ 
ning, the fox had only seen what is visible around thefoot of 
the tree. 

Please notice that fables-which by their very nature are 
enacted in their own spécial world-can be read realistically, 
but poems never. 

Now the problem I placed before you yesterday brings us 
something of tremendous importance, because now we must 
consider what measuresto take when we notice that onegroup 
of children is less capable than another in oneor another sub- 
ject or lesson. I will ask you to choose from any part of the 
period between six and fourteen, and to think especially of, let's 
say, a group of children who cannot learn to read and write 
properly, or those who cannot learn natural history or arith- 
metic, or geometry or singing. Consider what course you will 
pursue in the class, or in your general treatment of the chil¬ 
dren, both now and later on, so that you can correct such 
shortcomingsasmuch as possible. 
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Several teacherscontributed detailed suggestions 

rudolf steiner: The examples you mention might arise par- 
tially from general incompétence. On the other hand, it could 
also be a question of a particular lack of talent. You could hâve 
children who are perhaps extraordinarily good at reading and 
writing, but as soon as they corne to arithmetic they do not dem- 
onstrate any gift at ail for it. T hen there are those who are not so 
bad at arithmetic, but the moment you begin to call on their 
powerofjudgment, such asin natural science, their powersareat 
an end. Then again there are children who hâve no desire to 
learn history. It is important to notice these spécifie difficulties. 

Perhaps you can find a remedy in this way: When you notice 
that a child, right from the beginning, has little talent for read¬ 
ing and writing, you would do well, anyway, to get in touch 
with theparentsand askthem immediately to keep the child off 
eggs, puddings, and pastry as much as possible. The rest of the 
dietcan remain more or I ess as i twas. When the parents agréé to 
try to provide the child with a really good wholesomediet, how- 
ever—omitting the items of food mentioned above—they 
might even eut down on the méat for awhile and give the child 
plenty of vegetables and nourishing salads. You will then notice 
that, through a diet like this, the child will make considérable 
gains in ability. You must take advantage of this improvement, 
and keep the child very busy when the diet isfirst changed. 

But if you notice that a mere change of diet doesn't help 
much, then, after you hâve talked it over with the parents, try 
for a short while, perhaps a week, to keep the child entirely 
without food for the whole morning, or at least the first part 
of the morning when the child should belearningto read and 
write—to allow learning on an empty stomach— or maybe 
give the child the minimum of food. (You should not con¬ 
tinue too long with this method; you must alternate it with 
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normal eating.) You must make good use of this time, how- 
ever, when the capacities will most certainly be revealed, and 
the child will show greater ability and be more réceptive to 
whatyou areteaching. If you repeat a cureof thiskind several 
times over the year, you will see that the powers of a fairly 
youngchildund ergo a change. T his appliesto thefirst years of 
school life. I ask you to consider this very seriously. 

Generally speaking, you should be very awarethat thefool- 
ish ways many parents feed their young children contributes 
greatly to the lessening of their faculties, especially with phleg- 
matic and sanguine children. Perpetually overfeeding chil¬ 
dren— and this is somewhat different at the présent time , 2 but 
you should know these things— stuffing them with eggs, pud¬ 
dings, and starchy foods is one of the things that makes chil¬ 
dren unwilling to learn and incapable of doing so during the 
early years of their school life. 

A teacher asked about cocoa. 

rudolf steiner: Why should children drink cocoa at ail? It is 
not the least bit necessary except to regulatedigestion. Things 
like this are needed sometimes for this purpose, and cocoa is 
better than other remédiés for children whose digestion works 
too quickly, but it should not be included otherwise in chil- 
dren'sdiet. These days children aregiven many things that are 
unsuitablefor them. 

You can expérience some very strange things in regard to 
this. When I was a teacher in the aghties, there was a young 
child in the house; I did not actually teach him, since I had 
only the older children; he was a little cousin. H e was really a 
nice lovable child with bright ideas. H e could hâve become a 


2. Duetothefoodshortagesin Germanyin 1919. 
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gifted pupil. I saw him a good deal and could observe for 
myself how witty and gifted the child was. One day at table 
this littlefellow— although he was scarcely two years old— had 
two little dumplings, and when someonesaid to him, "Look 
H ans, now you already hâve two dumplings," he was clever 
enough to answer, "And the third will follow in a minute." 
T hat's what the little tyke said! 

Then another thing: he was very fond of calling peoplebad 
names. This did not seem very important to me in a child of 
that âge—he would soon grow out of it. He had gotten into 
the habit of being particularly abusive to me. O ne day as I was 
coming in thedoor (he was a little older by this time) hestood 
there and blocked the way. H e couldn't think of any name bad 
enough for me, so hesaid: "H ere corne two donkeys!" That was 
really very smart of him, wasn't it? 

But the boy was pale; he had very little appetite and was 
rather thin. So, on theadviceof an otherwiseexcellent doctor, 
this child wasgiven asmall glassof red winewith everymeal. I 
was not responsible for him and had no influence in this 
extraordinary way of treating a child's health, but I was very 
concerned about it. Then in his thirty-second or thirty-third 
year I saw thisindividual again; hewasaterribly nervousman. 
When hewasnot présent I enquired what hehad been likeasa 
schoolboy. Thisrestlessman, although only in histhirties, had 
become very nervous, and demonstrated the lamentable results 
of that little glass of red wine given to him with his meals as a 
boy. H e was a gifted child, for a child who says "H ere corne 
two donkeys" really shows talent. 

Frau Starter interjected, "What an impudent boy!" 

rudolf steiner: We needn't bother with impudence, but 
how does this really corne about? It's amazing. H e can find no 
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word bad enough, and so hemakesuæof numberto help him. 
That shows extraordinary talent. But he becamea poor scholar 
and never wanted to learn properly. Thus, because of this 
method of treatment— giving him wine as a young child— he 
wascompletely ruined by thetimehewasseven yearsold. 

Thisiswhat I want to impress upon you atthebeginningof 
our talk today—that, in relation to a child's gifts and abilities, 
it is not the least unimportant to consider how to regulate the 
diet. I would especially ask you, however, to see that the child's 
digestion does not suffer. So when it strikes you that there is 
something wrong with a child's capacities, you must in some 
tactful way find out from the parents whether or not the chiId's 
digestion is working properly and if not you should try to put 
itin order. 

Someonespoke about thechildren who arenot good at arithmetic. 

Rudolf Steiner: W hen you discover a spécial weakness in arith¬ 
metic, it would begood to do this: generally, theother children 
will hâve two gymnastics lessons during the week, or one 
eurythmy lesson and one gymnastics lesson; you can take a 
group of the children who are not good at arithmetic, and 
allow them an extra hour or half-hour of eurythmy or gymnas¬ 
tics. Thisdoesn't haveto mean a lot of extra work for you: you 
can take them with others who are doing the same kind of 
exercises, but you must try to improve these children's capaci¬ 
ties through gymnastics and eurythmy. First give them rod 
exercises. Say to them, "Hold the rod in your hand, first in 
front counting 1, 2, 3, and then behind 1, 2, 3, 4." Each time 
the child must change the position of the rod, moving itfrom 
front to back. A great effort will be made in some way to get 
the rod around behind at the count of 3. Then add walking: 
say, 3 stepsforward, 5 steps back; 3 stepsforward, 4 steps back; 
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5 steps forward, 3 steps back, and so on. In gymnastics, and 
also perhaps in eurythmy, try to combine numbers with the 
children'smovements, so they arerequired to count whilemov- 
ing. You will find this effective. I hâve frequently done this 
with pupils. 

But now tell me, why does it hâve an effect? From what you 
havealready learned, you should beableto form some ideason 
this subject. 

A teacher commentée!: Eurythmy movements mudt be a great help 
in teaching geometry. 

rudolf steiner: But I did not mean geometry. What I said 
applied to arithmetic, because at the root of arithmetic is con- 
sciously willed movement, thesenseof movement. When you 
activate the sense of movement in this way, you quicken a 
child'sarithmetical powers. You bring something up out ofthe 
subconscious that, in such a child, is unwilling to be brought 
up. Generally speaking, when a child is bad both at arithmetic 
and geometry, this should beremedied by movement exercises. 
You can do a great deal for a child's progress in geometry with 
varied and inventive eurythmy exercises, and also through rod 
exercises. 

Comment: Where difficulties exist in prononciation, the connec¬ 
tion between speech and musc should beconadered. 

rudolf steiner: M ost cases of poor pronunciation aredueto 
defective hearing. 

Comment: Sanguinestudentsdo not follow geography lessons very 
wél because thér ideasare vague. I recommend takingsmall por- 
tionsofa map assubjedsfor drawing. 
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Rudolf steiner: When you makeyourgeography lessonstruly 
graphie, when you describe the countries clearly and show the 
distribution of végétation, and describetheproductsof theearth 
in the different countries, making your lessons thoroughly alive 
in this way, you are not likely to find your students dull in this 
subject. And when you further enliven thegeography lessons by 
first describing a country, then drawing it— allowing the chil- 
dren, to draw it on the board and sketch in the rivers, moun- 
tains, distribution of végétation, forest, and meadow land, and 
then read travel books with your pupils— when you do ail this 
you find that you usually havevery few dull scholars; and what's 
more, you can use your geography lessons to arousetheenthusi- 
asm of your pupils and to stir up new capacities within them. If 
you can makegeography itself interesting you will indeed notice 
that other capacities are aroused also in your pupils. 

Comment: I havebeen thinking about thisproblem in relation to 
the first three grades I would be strict with lazychildren and tryto 
awaken thër ambition. In certain caseschildren must betold that 
theymight haveto go through theyear'swork a second time. Emu¬ 
lation and ambition must be aroused. 

rudolf steiner: I wouldn't recommend you to give much 
crédit to ambition, which cannot generally be aroused in chil- 
dren. In the earliest school yearsyou can makegood use of the 
methodsyou suggest, but without overemphasizing ambition, 
becauseyou would then later haveto help thechild to get rid 
of itagain. But you must primarily consider food and diet, and 
I needtosaythisagainandagain. 

Perhaps the fri ends who speak next will consider thefact that 
there are many children who in later life hâve no power of per- 
ceiving or remembering natural objects properly. A teacher may 
despair oversome pupils who can never remember which among 
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anumber of minerais is a malachite or a hornblende, oreven an 
emerald— who really hâve no idea of how to comprehend natu- 
ral objects and recognize them again. The same is true also in 
relation to plants and animais. Pleasekeep thisin mind also. 

Comment: I havenoticed that with theyoungest children you often 
find somewho arebackward in arithmetic. I likebest to illustrate 
everythingtothem with thefingers, or pièces of paper, balls, or but¬ 
tons One can also divide the class without the children knowing 
anything about it; theyaredivided into two groups thegifted ones 
and the weaker ones l/l/e then take the weaker ones alone so that 
thegifted children arenot kept back. 

rudolf steiner: In that case, Newton, H elmholtz, and Julius 
Robert M ayer would hâve been among the backward ones! 

T hat doesn't matter. 

rudolf steiner: You are right. It doesn't matter at ail. Even 
Schiller would hâve been among the weaker ones. And accord- 
ing to Robert H amerling's teaching certificate, he passed well 
in practically everything except German composition; his 
marks for that subject were below average! 3 

Wehaveheard how eurythmycan help, and now M issF. will 
tell ushowshethinkseurythmycan bedevelopedfortheobsti- 
natechildren, forthey too must learn eurythmy. 

Miss F.: I think méancholic children would probably take little 
interest in rhythmic exercises and rod exercises beating time or 
indeed any exercise that must be done freëy, simply, and naturally. 


3. Robert Fl amerling (1830-1889) wasa distinguished German poet and a Per¬ 
sonal friend of Rudolf Steiner. 
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They like to be occupied with thër own inner nature, and they 
easly tire becauæ of thër physcal constitution. Perhaps, when the 
others are doing rod exercises theæ children could accompany them 
with snging, or recitingpoemsin rhythm. In thiswaytheywill be 
drawn into the rhythm without physical exertion. 

Butitisalsoposablethatmëancholicchildren maydidiketheæ 
exercises becauæ they hâve the tendency to avoid entering whole- 
heartedlyinto anything, and alwayswithhold a part ofthër bëng. 
It would be good, therefore to hâve them accompany the tone ges- 
tures with jumps becauæ the whole child must then corne into 
play, and at thesametimesuch gestures are objective 

T he teacher must never feë that the child cannot do this but 
instead becomeconsciousthat eurythmy, in itsentirëy, isalready 
in the child. Such assurance on the part of the teacher would also 
becommunicated to the child. 

rudolf steiner: Theæ suggestions are ail very good. With 
regard to the children who resist doing eurythmy, there isstill 
anotherwayto getthem to takepleasure in it. Besidesallowing 
them to watch eurythmy frequently, try to take photographs of 
various eurythmy positions. Theæ must be simplified so that 
the child will get Visual images of the human being doing 
eurythmy forms. Picturesof thiskind will makean impression 
on the children and kindletheir abilities in eurythmy. That was 
whyl asked M issW. to take picturesof thiskind (I don'tmean 
mere reproductions of eurythmy positions, but transformed 
into simple patterns of movement that hâve an artistic effect). 
Theæ could becombined to show children thebeauty of line. 
You would then discover an exceptionally interesting psycho- 
logical fact—that children could perceive the beauty of line 
that they produced themselves in eurythmy, without becoming 
vain and coy. Although children are likely to become vain if 
their attention is drawn to what they hâve themselves done, 
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this is not the case in eurythmy. In eurythmy, therefore, you 
can also cultivate a perception of line that can be used to 
enhance the feeling of self without awakening vanity and 
coquettishness. 

Someone spoke of how he would expiain the éectric generator to 
children. H e would try to emphasize in a /ery possible way what 
would show thefundamental phenomenon mostclearly. 

rudolf steiner: That isa very important principle, and it is 
also applicable to othersubjects. Itisagood principlefor teach- 
ing, but to a certain extent it appliesto ail children in thephys- 
ics lessons. It has no direct connection with the question of 
dealing with backward pupils. In physics the backward ones, 
especially the girls, are certain to put up a certain amount of 
opposition, even when you show them aprocessof thiskind. 

Question: Sincefood playssuch a very important rôle, would Dr. 
Steiner tell usmore about theeffect of different foodson thebody. 

rudolf steiner: I hâve already spoken of this, and you can 
also find many référencés in my lectures. It would perhaps lead 
us too far afield today to go into ail the details of this subject, 
but most of ail oneshould avoid giving children such thingsas 
tea and coffee. 

T he effect of tea on our thoughts is that they do not want to 
cohere; they flee from one another. For this reason tea is very 
good for diplomats, whosejob in life isjust to keep talking, 
with no desire to develop onethought logically out of another. 
You should avoid sending children's thoughts into flight by 
allowingthem to indulgein tea. 

N either is coffee good for children, because it disposes them 
to become too pedantic. Coffee is a well-known expédient for 
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journalists, because with its help they can squeeze one thought 
out of another, as it were. Thiswould not betheright thing for 
children, becausetheirthoughtsshould arisenaturally, onefrom 
another. Coffeeand teaareamongthethingsto beavoided. 

Thegreen parts of a plant and also milk may beconsidered 
especially important food for children, and they should hâve 
white meatonly, as far as possible. 

Comment: When a child has difficulty in understanding, the 
teacher should offer a great deal ofindividual hép, and diould also 
inquireabout how thechild doesin other subjects butiftoomuch 
time is spent with the duller children, the difficulty would arise 
that the others are left unoccupi ed. 

rudolf steiner: Please do not overestimate what the other 
children lose because of your work with the less gifted ones. As a 
rule, not much is lost provided that, whileyou présent a subject 
properly for the duller children, you also succeed in getting the 
brighter onesto pay attention to it also. There is really then no 
serious loss for the more talented children. When you hâve a 
right fœlingfortheway in which a subject should beintroduced 
for the weaker ones, then in one way or another the others will 
profit by it. 

Comment: Whena/er thereislack of in ter est, I would alwayshave 
recourse to artistic impressions I know of one child who cannot 
remember the formsof different minerais- in fact hefindsit diffi- 
cult to form a mental image of any type of formation. Such chil¬ 
dren cannot remember mélodies àther. 

rudolf steiner: You hâvediscovered theparticulardifficulty 
found in children who hâve no perception of forms and no 
power of retaining them in memory. But you must distinguish 
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between forms related to the organic world and those con¬ 
nectai with minerais, which in fact run parallel to theformsof 
mélodies. The important thing is that herewetouch on avery, 
very radical defect, a great defect in the development of the 
child, and you must consider seriously how this defect can be 
fundamentally healed. There is an excellent way of helping 
these children to remember organic forms in nature—the 
forms of plants and animais; draw caricatures for them that 
emphasize the characteristics of a particular animal or plant. 
These drawings must not be ugly or in bad taste, but artistic 
and striking; now havethe children tryto remember these cari¬ 
catures so that, in this roundabout way through caricature, 
they begin to find it easier to remember the actual forms. You 
could, for example, draw a mouse for them like this. Give it 
teeth and whiskerstoo if you like! 








-77 


Then there is also another way of possibly helping children 
to grasp forms: hâve them understand from inside what they 
cannot grasp from outside. Let's suppose, for example, that a 
child cannot understand a parailelepiped from outside. 4 The 
child cannot remember thisform. You sayto thechild: imagine 
you are a tiny little elf, and that you could stand inside of this 
form as if it were a room. You allow the child to grasp from 
inside what cannot beunderstood from outside. This the child 
can do. But you must repeatthisagain and again. 


4. A parai lelepiped isasolid with six sides, ail of which areparallelograms. 
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With formsof thiskind, which also appear in minerais, this 
is relatively easy to do, but it is not as easy when it cornes to 
perceiving color or any other quality of the minerai. In that 
caseyou can help thechild to understand merely by letting the 
imagination see that a small thing is very large indeed. H ave 
thechild repeatedly try to picturesome little yellow crystal as a 
gigantic crystallized form. 

When you aredealing with theelement of time, however— 
in music, for example— it isnot such an easy matter. Let us for 
the moment suppose that you hâve not yet made any progress 
in improving the children's grasp of spatial forms. N ow, how¬ 
ever, if you want to use caricature in musical form, you will 
onlysucceed when you introducean arithmetical process, mak- 
ing the intervals infinitely larger and drawing out each sound 
for a very long time; thus by greatly increasing the time 
between each sound, you can produce the melody on a much 
larger scale, which will hâve an astonishing effect on the chil- 
dren. In this way you will achieve something, but otherwise 
you will not beableto effect much improvement. 

Questions for tomorrow: 

1. H ow can I treat the higher plants from a natural-scientific 
viewpoint in the same spirit shown yesterday for the animais, 
for cuttlefish, mouse, and human beings? 5 

2. H ow can I introduce mushrooms, mosses, and lichens into 
these lessons? 

Thesetwo questions can perhaps be answered together. It is 
a case of applying the same methods for the plants as those I 
spoke of yesterday. It is not a question of object lessons, but of 
theproperteaching after theninth year, when natural history is 
introduced into the curriculum. 


5. SeePracticalAdvicetoTeachers, lecture7. 
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STUTTGART, AUGUST 30, 1919 


Speech exercise. 

D eprive me not of what, when I give it to you freely, 
pleasesyou. 

Rudolf Steiner: This sentence is constructed chiefly to show 
thebreak in thesense, sothat it runsasfollows: Firstthephrase 
" D eprive me not of what," and then the phrase “plææsyou," but 
the latter is interrupted by the other phrase, "when I giveit to 
you frœly." T his must be expressed by the way you say it. You 
must notice that the emphasis you dropped on the word 
"what" you pick up again at "plææsyou." 

R ateless ration 
roosted roomily 
reason wretched 
ruined Roland 
royal ty roster 

N ame neat N orman on nimble moody mules 

Piffling fifer 
prefacing feather 
phlegma fluting 
fairground piercing 
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W eekly verse from The Calendar of the Soûl : 

I feel a strange power bearing fruit, 

G aining strength, bestowing me on myself, 

I sensetheseed ripening 

And presentiment weaving, full of Light, 

Within me on my selfhood'spower. 1 

rudolf steiner: N ow wearriveat thedifficult task beforeus 
today. Yesterday I asked you to consider how you would pré¬ 
paré the lessons in orderto teach the children about thelower 
and higher plants, making use of some sort of illustration or 
example. I haveshown you howthiscan bedonein the case of 
animais—with a cuttlefish, a mouse, a horse, and a person— 
and your botany lessons must be prepared in the same spirit. 
But let me first say that the correct procedure is to study the 
animal world btfore coming to terms with the natural condi¬ 
tions of the plants. In the efforts necessary to characterize the 
form of your botany lessons-finding whatever examples you 
can from one plant or another— you will become clear why the 
animal period must corne first. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea if we first ask who has 
already given botany lessons. That person could speak first and 
theothers can follow. 

Comment: The plant hassomething likean instinctivelongingfor 
theSun. T heblosæmsturn towardtheSun even beforeit has ri æn. 
Point out the différence between the life of desire in animais and 
pœple, and the pure effort of the plant to turn toward the Sun. 
T hen give the children a clear idea ofhow the plant exists between 


1. Verse for August 25-31 (twenty-first week); see Rudolf Steiner, TheCalendar 
oftheSoul, Anthroposophie Press, H udson, NY, 1988. 
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Sun and Earth. At every opportunity mention the relation ofthe 
plant toitssurroundings especiallythecontrastbetwœn plantsand 
human bëngs, and plants and animais Talk about the out- 
breathing and in-breathing of the plant. Allow the children to 
expérience how "bad" air is the very thing used by the plant, 
through the power of the Sun, to build up again what later serves 
as food for people. When speaking of human dependence on food 
you can point to the importance of a good harvest, and so on. With 
regard to the process of growth it should be made dear that each 
plant, even the leaf, grows only at the base and not at the tip. T he 
actual process of growth isalwaysconcealed. 

rudolf steiner: What does it actually mean that a leaf only 
grows at the base? T his is also true of our fingernai Is, and if you 
take other parts of the human being, the skin, the surfaces of 
thehands, and thedeeper layers, thesamething applies. What 
actually constitutes growth? 

Comment: Growth occurs when dead matter is “pushed out" of 
what isliving. 

rudolf steiner: Yes, that's right. Ail growth is life being 
pushed out from inside, and thedying and graduai peeling off 
of the outside. That iswhy nothing can evergrow on theout- 
side. Theremust alwaysbea pushing of substance from within 
outward, and then a scaling off from the surface. That is the 
universal law of growth—that is, the connection between 
growth and matter. 

Comment: Actually the leaf dieswhen it exposes itséfto theSun; it 
sacrifices itself, asit were, and what happensin the leaf also hap- 
pensat a higher levé in the flower. Itdies when it isfertilized. Its 
onlylifeiswhatremainshidden within, conti nui ngto de/d op. 
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With the lower plants one should point out that there are 
plants- mushrooms for example- that ares'milar to theseedsof 
the higher plants and other lower plants resemble more particu- 
larly the leaves of the higher plants 

rudolf steiner: M uch of what you havesaid isgood, but it 
would also be good in the course of your description to 
acquaint your students with the different parts of a single 
plant, because you will continually hâve to speak about the 
parts of the plant—leaf, blossom, and so on. It would therefore 
be good for the pupil to get to know certain parts of a plant, 
always following the principle that you hâve rightly chosen— 
that is, the study of the plant in relation to Sun and Earth. 
That will bring some life to your study of the plants; from 
there you should build the bridge to human beings. You hâve 
not yet succeeded in making this connection, because every- 
thingyou said wasmoreor lessutilitarian—how plants are use- 
fui to people, for example— and other external comparisons. 

There is something else that must be worked out before 
these lessons can be of real value to the children; after you 
hâve made clear the connection between animal and human 
being, you must also try to show the connection between 
plant and human being. Most of the children are in theirelev- 
enth year when we begin this subject, and at this point the 
time is ripe to consider what the children hâve already 
learned—or rather, we must keep in mind that the children 
hâve already learned things in a certain way, which they must 
now put to good use. Then too you must not forget to give 
the children the kind of image of the plant's actual form that 
they can understand. 

C omment: The germinating process should be demonstrated to the 
children- for example, in thebean. First thebean as a seed and 
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then an embryo in its different Sages. Wecould show thechildren 
how the plant changesthrough thevariousæasonsoftheyear. 

rudolf steiner: Thisshould not really begiven to your stu- 
dents until they arefifteen or sixteen years old. If you did take 
it earlier you would see for yourself that the children who are 
still in the lower grades cannot yet fully understand the germi- 
nating process. It would be prématuré to develop this germi- 
nating process with younger children—your example of the 
bean and so on. That isforeign to thechild'sinner nature. 

I onlymeanttopoint outto thechildren thesimilaritybetween the 
young plant and the young animal, and the différences as wél. 
T he animal iscared for byitsmother, and the plant comesinto the 
world alone M y idea was to treat thesubject in a way that would 
appeal moreto thefeëings 

rudolf steiner: Even so, this kind of présentation is not 
suitable for children; you would find that they could not 
understand it. 

0 uedtion: Can one compare the different parts of the plant with a 
human bang?Theroot with thehead, for example? 

rudolf steiner: As M r. T. correctly described, you must give 
plants their place in nature as a whole— Sun, Earth, and so 
on— and always remember to speak of them in relation to the 
universe. Then when you give the proper form to your lesson 
you will find that the children meet what you présent with a 
certain understanding. 

Somœne described how plants and human bàngs can be com- 
pared- a tree with a persan, for example human trunk = tree 
trunk; armsand fingers= branches and twig$ head = root When a 
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person eat$ thefood goesfrom above downward, whereasin a trœ 
thenourishmentgoesfrom béow upward. Thereisalso a différence: 
whereaspœpleand animais can movearound freëy and fe sf plea- 
sureand pain, plantscannot do this Each typeof plant corresponds 
tosomehuman characteristic, but only extern al ly. An oak isproud, 
whilelichensand mosæsaremodest and rdtiring. 



rudolf steiner: There is much in what you say, but no one 
hastried to givethechildren an understanding of theplant itself 
in its various forms. W hat would it be like if, for example, you 
perhaps ask, "H aven't you ever been for a walk during the sum- 
merand seen flowersgrowing in thefiéds, and partsofthem fly 
away when you blow on them? They hâve little 'fansf that fly 
away. And you hâve probably seen thesesameflowersa littleear- 
lier, when summer wasnot quiteso near; then you saw only the 
yellow leaf shapesat the top of the stem; and even earlier, in the 
spring, therewereonlygreen leaveswith sharpjagged edges. But 
remember, what we see at these three different times is ail 
exactly thesame plant! Except that, to begin with, it ismainly a 
green leaf; later on it is mainly blossom; and still later it is pri- 
marily fruit. Those are only the fruits that fly around. And the 
wholeis a dandelion! First it has leaves- green ones; then it pré¬ 
sents its blossoms, and after that, it gets its fruit. 

"How does ail this happen? How does it happen that this 
dandelion, which you ail know, shows itself at one time with 
nothing but green leaves, another time with flowers, and later 
with tiny fruits? 
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"This is how it cornes about. When the green leaves grow 
out of the earth it is not yet the hot part of the year. Warmth 
does not yet hâve as much effect. But what is around the green 
leaves? You know what it is. It is something you only notice 
when thewind passesby, but it isalwaysthere, around you: the 
air. You know about that because we hâve already talked about 
it. It is mainly the air that makes the green leaves sprout, and 
then, when the air has more warmth in it, when itishotter, the 
leaves no longer remain as leaves; the leaves at the top of the 
stem turn into flowers. But the warmth does not just go to the 
plant; it also goes down into the earth and then back again. l'm 
sure that at one time or another you hâve seen a little piece of 
tin lying on the ground, and hâve noticed that the tin first 
receives the warmth from the Sun and then radiâtes it out 
again. That is really what every object does. And so it is also 
with warmth. When it is streaming downward, before thesoil 
itself has become very warm, it forms the blossom. And when 
the warmth radiâtes back again from the earth up to the plant, 
it isworking moreto form the fruit. And so thefruit must wait 
until theautumn." 

Thisishow you should i ntroduce the organsof the plant, at 
the same time relating these organs to the conditions of air and 
heat. You can now go further, and try to elaboratethethoughts 
that weretouched on when webegan today, showing the plants 
in relation to theouter éléments. In this way you can also con- 
nect morphology, the aspect of the plant's form, with the exter- 
nal world. Try this. 

Somœnespoke about plant-teaching. 

rudolf steiner: Someof thethoughtsyou haveexpressed are 
excellent, but you r pri mary goal must beto give the children a 
comprehensive picture of the plant world as a whole. first the 
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lower plants, then those in between, and finally the higher 
plants. Cut out ail the scientific tacts and givethem a pictorial 
survey, because this can be tremendously significant in your 
teaching, and such a method can very well be worked out con- 
cerning the plant world. 

Several teachers spoke at length on this subject. One of them 
remarked that "the root serves to feed the plant. " 

rudolf steiner: You should avoid the term serves It's not 
that the root "serves" the plant, but that the root is related to 
thewatery lifeof earth, with thelifeof juices. It ishowever not 
what the plant draws out of the ground that makes up its main 
nourishment, but rather the carbon from the air. 

Children cannot hâve a direct perception of a metamorpho- 
sis theory, but they can understand the relationship between 
water and root, air and leaves, warmth and blossoms. 

It is not good to speak about the plants? fertilization process 
too soon— at any rate, not at the âge when you begin to teach 
botany- because children do not yet hâve a real understanding 
of the fertilization process. You can describe it, but you'll find 
that they do not understand it inwardly. 

Related to this is the fact that fertilization in plants does not 
play as prominent a part as generally assumed in our modern- 
day, abstract, scientific âge. You should read Goethe's beautiful 
essays, written in the 1820s, wherehespeaksof poilination and 
so on. T here he défends the theory of metamorphosis over the 
actual process of fertilization, and strongly protests the way 
people consider it so terribly important to describe a meadow 
asa perpétuai, continuous "bridai bed!" Goethe strongly disap- 
proved of giving such a prominent place to this process in 
plants. Metamorphosis wasfar more important to himthan the 
matter of fertilization. In our présent âge it is impossible to 
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share Goethe's belief that fertilization is of secondary impor¬ 
tance, and that the plant grows primarily on its own through 
metamorphosis; even though, according to modem advanced 
knowledge, you must accept the importance of the fertilization 
process, it still remains true, however, that we are doing the 
wrong thing when wegiveit the prominencethat iscustomary 
today. We must allow it to retire more into the background, 
and in its place we must talk about the relationship between 
the plant and the surrounding world. It is far more important 
to describe the way air, heat, light, and water work on the 
plant, than to dwell on the abstract fertilization process, which 
is so prominent today. I want to really emphasize this; and 
becausethis is a very serious matter and particularly important, 

I would likeyou to cross this Rubicon, to dévefurther into the 
matter, so that you find the proper method of dealing with 
plants and theright wayto teach children about them. 

Please note that it is easy enough to ask what similarities 
there are between animal and humankind; you will discover 
this from many and diverse aspects. But when you look for 
similarities between plants and humankind, this external 
method of comparison quickly falls apart. But let's ask our- 
selves: Are we perhaps on the wrong path in looking for rela- 
tionshipsof thiskind at ail? 

M r. R. came closest to where we should begin, but he only 
touched on it, and hedid not work it out any further. 

Wecan now begin with somethingyou yourselvesknow, but 
you cannot teach this to a young child. Before we meet again, 
however, perhaps you can think about how to clothe, in lan- 
guagesuited to children, thingsyou know very well yourselves 
in amoretheoretical way. 

We cannot justtakehuman beingsasweseethem in lifeand 
compare them with the plant; nevertheless there are certain 
resemblances. Yesterday I tried to draw the human trunk as a 
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kind of imperfect sphere. 2 The other part that belongs to it— 
which you would get if you completed the sphere— indeed has 
a certain likeness to the plant when you consider the mutual 
relationship between plants and human beings. You could even 
go further and say that if you were to "stuff " a person (forgive 
thecomparison—you will find theright wayof changing it for 
children) especially in relation to themiddlesenses, thesenseof 
warmth, thesenseof sight, thesenseof taste, thesenseof smell, 
then you would get ail kinds of plant forms. 3 If you simply 
"stuffed" some soft substance into the human being, it would 
assume plant forms. The plant world, in a certain sense, is a 
kind of "négative" of the human bang; it is the complément. 

In other words, when you fall asleep everything related to 
your soûl passes out of your body; these soûl éléments (the I 
and the actual soûl) reenter your body when you awaken. You 
cannot very well compare the plant world with the body that 
remains lying in your bed; but you can truthfully compare it 
with the soûl itself, which passes in and out. And when you 
walkthrough fieldsor meadowsand see plants in ail the bright- 
nessand radianceoftheirblossoms, you can certainly ask your- 
selves: What tempérament is revealed here? It is a fiery 
tempérament! The exubérant forces that corne to meet you 
from flowers can be compared to qualities of soûl. O r perhaps 
you walk through the woods and see mushrooms or fungi and 
ask: What tempérament is revealed here? Why are they not 
growing in the sunlight? These are the phlegmatics, these 
mushrooms and fungi. 

Soyou see, when you begin to consider the human elementof 
soûl, you find relationships with the plant world everywhere, 
and you must try to work out and develop these things further. 


2. SœPractical AdvicetoTeachers, lecture 7. 

3. SeeT heFoundationsof Human Expérience, lecture8. 
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You could compare the animal world to the human body, but 
the plant world can becompared moreto the soûl, to the part of 
a human beingthatentersand "fillsout" aperson when awaking 
in the morning. If we could "cast" these soûl forms we would 
hâve the forms of the plants before us. M oreover, if you could 
succeed in preserving a person like a mummy, leaving spaces 
empty byremovingall thepathsof theblood vesselsand nerves, 
and pouring into these spaces some very soft substance, then 
you would get ail kindsof formsfrom thesehollow shapesin the 
human body. 

The plant world is related to human beings as I havejust 
shown, and you must try to makeit clear to thechildren that the 
roots are more closely related to human thoughts, and theflow- 
ers more related to feelings— even to passions and émotions. 

And so it happens that the most perfect plants— the higher, 
flowering plants—hâve the least animal nature within them; 
the mushrooms and the lowest types of plant are most closely 
akin to animais, and it is particularly these plants that can be 
compared least to the human soûl. 

You can now develop this idea of beginning with the soûl 
element and looking for the characteristics of the plants, and 
you can extend itto ail the varieties of the plant world. You can 
characterizethe plants by saying that some develop moreof the 
fruit nature—the mushrooms, for example—and others more 
of the leaf nature, such as ferns and the lower plants, and the 
palms, too, with their gigantic leaves. These organs, however, 
are developed differently. A cactus is a cactus because of the 
rampant growth of its leaves; its blossom and fruit are merely 
interspersed among the luxuriant leaves. 

Try now to translate the thought I indicated to you into lan- 
guage suited for children. Exert your fantasy so that by next 
time you can give us a vivid description of the plant world ail 
over the Earth, showing it as something that shoots forth into 
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herb and flower, likethesoul of the Earth, the visible soûl, the 
soûl mademanifest. 

And show how the different régions of Earth—the warm 
zone, thetemperate zone, and the cold zone- each h as its pre- 
vailing végétation, just as in ahuman beingeach ofthevarious 
spheres of the senses within the soûl make a contribution. Try 
to make it clear to yourself how one wholesphereof végétation 
can be compared with the world of sound that a person 
receives into the soûl, another with the world of light, yet 
another with the world of smell, and so on. 

Then try to bring some fruitful thoughts about how to dis- 
tinguish between annualsand perennials, or between theflora 
of western, central, and eastern European countries. Another 
fruitful thought that you could corne to is about how the 
whole Earth isactually asleep in summerand awakein winter. 

You see, when you work in thiswayyou awaken in thechild 
a real feeling for intimacy of soûl and for the truth of the 
spirit. Later, when the children are grown, they will much 
more easily understand how senseless it is to believe that 
human existence, as far as the soûl is concerned, ceases every 
evening and begins again each morning. Thus they will see, 
when you haveshown them, that the relationship between the 
human body and soûl can be compared to the interrelation- 
ship between the human world and the plant world. H ow then 
does the Earth affect the plant? Just as the human body works, 
so when you corne to the plant world you haveto compare the 
human body with the Earth—and with something else, as you 
will discover for yourselves. 

I only wanted to give you certain suggestions so that you, 
yourselves, using ail your best powers of invention, can dis¬ 
cover even more before next time. You will then see that you 
greatly benefit the children when you do not give them exter- 
nal comparisons, but those belonging to the inner life. 
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Speech Exercises: 

Children chiding 
C haffinch chirping 
Choking chimneys 
C heerfully chattering 

Children chiding and fetching 
C haffinch chirping switching 
C hoking chimneys hitching 
C heerfully chattering twitching 

Beach children chiding and fetching 
Reach chaffinch chirping switching 
Birches choking chimneys hitching 
Perchescheerfully chattering twitching 

rudolf STEiNER:The"ch" should besounded in athoroughly 
active way, like a gymnastic exercise . 1 

Thefollowing isapiecein which you haveto pay attention 
both to theform and the content. 


1. The original German exercise (which appearsin theappendix) uses the "pf" 
sound; the "ch” sound hasbeen substituted in the English version. 
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From “Galgenlieder" by Christian Morgenstern: 

TheDoes 1 Prayer 

Thedoes, asthehour grows late, 

M ed-it-ate; 

M ed-it-nine; 

M ed-i-ten; 

M ed-eleven; 

M ed-twelve; 

M ednight! 

Thedoes, asthehour grows late, 

M editate, 

Theyfold their little toesies, 
thedoesies . 2 

rudolf steiner: N ow we will continue our talk about the 
plant world. 

Various contributions were offered by thoæpreænt. 

rudolf steiner: Latertherewill bestudentsin theschool who 
will study the plant kingdom on a more scientific basis, in 
which case they would learn to distinguish mosses, lichens, 
algae, monocotyledons, dicotyledons, and so on. Ail children, 
who in their youth learn to know plants according to scientific 
principles, should fi'rst learn about them as we hâve described- 
that is, by comparing them with soûl qualities. Later they can 
study the plant System more scientifically. It makes a différence 
whether we try first to describe the plants and then later study 
them scientifically, or vice versa. You can do much harm by 


2. M ax Knight, trans., U niversity of California Press, Berkeley, 1964. 
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teaching scientific botany first, instead of first presenting ideas 
that relateto thefeeling life, as I havetried to show you. In the 
latter case the children can tackle the study of scientific botani- 
cal Systems with atrulyhuman understanding. 

The plant realm is the soûl world of the Earth made visible. 
Thecarnation isaflirt. Thesunflower an old peasant. Thesun- 
flower's shining face is like a jolly old country rustic. Plants 
with very big leaves would express, in termsof soûl life, lack of 
success in a job, taking a long time with everything, clumsi- 
ness, and especially an inability to finish anything; we think 
that someonehasfinished, buttheperson isstill atit. Look for 
the soûl element in the plant forms! 

When summer approaches, or even earlier, sleep spreads 
over the Earth; this sleep becomes heavier and heavier, but it 
only spreads out spatially, and in autumn passes away again. 
The plants are no longer there, and sleep no longer spreads 
over the Earth. Thefeelings, passions, and émotions of people 
pass with them into sleep, but oncethey are there, thosefeel- 
ings hâve the appearance of plants. What we hâve invisible 
within the soûl, our hidden qualities— flirtatiousness, for 
example—become visible in plants. We dont see this in a per- 
son who isawake, but it can beobserved clairvoyantly in peo¬ 
ple who are sleeping. Flirtation, for example, looks like a 
carnation. A flirt continually produces carnations from the 
nose! A tedious, boring person produces gigantic leaves from 
thewholebody, if you could see them. 

When we express the thought that the Earth sleeps, wemust 
go further: the plant world grows in the summer. Earth sleeps 
in the summer and isawake during winter. The plant world is 
the Earth's soûl. H uman soûl lifeceases during sleep, but when 
the Earth goes to sleep its soûl life actually begins. But the 
human soûl does not express itself in a sleeping person. H ow 
arewegoingto get over this difficulty with children? 
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One of the teachers suggeded that plants could be œnsdered the 
Earth'sdreams 

rudolf steiner: But plants during high summer arenot the 
Earth'sdreams, becausetheEarth isin adeep sleep in the sum¬ 
mer. It isonly how the plant world appears during spring and 
autumn that you can call dreams. Only when theflowers are 
first beginningto sprout— when theM arch violet, for example, 
isstill green, before flowers appear, and again when leavesare 
falling—that the plant world can be compared to dreams. 
W ith this in mind, try to make the transition to a real under- 
standing of the plant. 

For example, you can begin by saying, "Look at this butter- 
cup," or any plant wecan dig out of the soiI, showing the root 
below, the stalk, leaves, blossoms, and then the stamens and 
pistil, from which thefruit will develop. Let thechild look at a 
plant like this. Then show a tree and say, "Imagine this tree 
next to the plant. W hat can you tell me about the tree? Yes, it 
also has roots below of course; but instead of a stalk, it has a 
trunk. T hen it spreads its branches, and it's as if the real plants 
grew on these branches, because many leaves and flowers can 
be found there; it's as if little plants were growing on the 
branches above. So, we could actually look at a meadow this 
way: Weseeyellow buttercups growing ail over the meadow; it 
iscovered with individual plants with their roots in the Earth, 
and they cover the whole meadow. But when we look at the 
tree, it's as if someone had taken the meadow, lifted it up, and 
rounded it into an arch; only then do we find many flowers 
growing very high ail over it. The trunk is a bit of the Earth 
itself. So we may say that the tree is the same as the meadow 
where the flowers grow. 

"N ow we go from the tree to the dandéion or daisy. H ere 
there is a root-likeform in the soi I, and from itgrowssomething 
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like a stalk and leaves, but at the top there is a little basket of 
flowers, tiny little blossoms close together. It's as though the 
dandelion made a little basket up there with nothing in it but 
little flowers, perfect flowers thatcan befound in the dandelion- 
head. So we hâve the tree, the little 'basket-bloomers,' and the 
ordinary plant, a plant with a stalk. In the tree it's as though the 
plants were only high up on the branches; in the compound 
flowers the blossom is at the top of the plant, except that these 
arenot petals, but countless fully-developed flowers. 

"Now imagine that the plant kept everything down in the 
Earth; suppose it wanted to develop roots, but that it was 
unsuccessful—or perhaps leaves, but could not do this either; 
imagine that the only thingto unfold aboveground werewhat 
one usually finds in the blossom; you would then haveamush- 
room. At least, if the roots down below fail and only leaves 
corne up, you would then hâve ferns. So you find ail kinds of 
different forms, but they are ail plants." 

Show the children the buttercup, how it spreads its little 
roots, how it has its five yellow-fringed petals, then show them 
the tree, where the "plant" only growson it, then the compos¬ 
ite flowers, the mushroom, and the fern; do not do this in a 
very scientific way, but so that the children get to know the 
form in general. 

Then you can say, "Why do you think the mushroom 
remained a mushroom, and why did the tree become a tree? 
Let's compare the mushroom with the tree. W hat is the différ¬ 
ence between them? Take the tree. Isn't it as though the Earth 
had pushed itself out with ail its might—as though the inner 
being of thetreehad forced its way up into theoutsideworld in 
order to develop its blossoms and fruits away from the Earth? 
But in the mushroom the Earth has kept within itself what usu¬ 
ally grows up out of it, and only the uppermost parts of the 
plant appear in the form of mushrooms. In the mushroom the 
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'træ' isbdow thesoil and on I y exi sts as forces. In themushroom 
itself we find something similar to the trœ's outermost part. 
When lots and lots of mushrooms are spread overtheEarth, itis 
asthough you had a treegrowing down bdow them, insidethe 
Earth. And when welook at atreeit isasthough theEarth had 
forced itsdf up, turning itself inside out, as it were, bringing its 
inner self into theouter world." 

Now you are coming nearer to the reality: "When you see 
mushrooms growing you know that the Earth is holding some¬ 
thing within itself that, in the case of agrowingtree, itpushesup 
outside itsdf. So in producing mushrooms the Earth keeps the 
force of the growing træ within itsdf. But when the Earth lets 
the trees grow it turns the growing-force of the træ outward." 

Now hereyou hâve something not found within the Earth 
duringsummer, because it risesout of the Earth then and when 
winter cornes it goes down into the Earth again. "During sum- 
mertheEarth, through the force of the træ, sendsitsown force 
up into the blossoms, causing them to unfold, and in winter it 
draws th i s force back again into itself. Now let usthink of this 
force, which duringthesummercirclesup in the trees-a force 
so small and délicate in the violet but so powerful in the træ. 
Wherecan it be found in winter? It is under the surface of the 
Earth. What happens during the depth of winter to ail these 
plants-the trees, the composite flowers, and ail the others? 
They unfold right under the Earth's surface; they are there 
within the Earth and develop the Earth's soûl life. This was 
known to the people of ancient times, and that was why they 
placed Christmas-thetimewhen welook for soûl life—notin 
thesummer, but during winter. 

"Just as a person's soûl life passes out of the body when fall- 
ing asleep, and again turns inward when a person wakens, so it 
is also for the Earth. During summer while asleep it sends its 
sap-bearing force out, and during winter takes it back again 
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when it awakens— that is, it gathers ail its various forces into 
itself. Just think, children, our Earth feels and expériences 
everything that happenswithin it; what you seeall thesummer 
long in flowers and leaves, the abundance of growth and blos- 
som, in the daisies, the roses, or the carnations—this ail dwells 
under the Earth during winter, and thereit hasfeelingslikeyou 
hâve, and can beangry or happy likeyou." 

In this way you gradually form a view of life lived under the 
Earth during winter. That isthetruth. And it isgood to tell the 
children thesethings. This is something that even materialists 
could not argue with or consider an extravagant flight of fancy. 
But now you can continue from this and consider the whole 
plant. The children are led away from a subjective attitude 
toward plants, and they are shown what drives the sap over the 
Earth during summer heat and draws it back again into itself in 
winter; they corne to see the ebb and flow in plant life. 

In this way you find the Earth's real soûl life mirrored in 
plants. Beneath the Earth ferns, mosses, and fungi unfold ail 
that they fail to develop asgrowing plants, but this ail remains 
etheric substance and does not become physical. When this 
etheric plant appears above the Earth's surface, the external 
forces work on it and transform it into the rudiments of leaves 
wefind in fungi, mosses, and ferns. But under a patch of moss 
or mushroomsthereis something likeagigantictree, and if the 
Earth cannot absorb it, cannot keep it within itself, then it 
pushes up into the outer world. 

T he tree is a little pieceof the Earth itself. But what remains 
underground in mushrooms and ferns is now raised out of the 
Earth, so that if the tree were slowly pushed down into the 
Earth everything would be different, and if it wereto bethus 
submerged then ferns, mosses, and mushrooms would appear; 
for the tree it would beakind of winter. But the tree withdraws 
from this expérience of winter. It is the nature of a tree to avoid 
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the expérience of winter to some extent, but if I could take 
hold of a fern or a mushroom by the head and draw it further 
and further out of the Earth so that the etheric element in it 
reached the air, then I would draw out a wholetree, and what 
would otherwise become a mushroom would now turn into a 
tree. Annual plants are midway between thesetwo. A compos¬ 
ite flower ismerelyanotherform of what happensin a tree. If I 
could press a composite flower down into the Earth it would 
bear only single blossoms. A composite flower could almost be 
cal led a tree that hasshot up too quickly. 

And so we can also find a wish, a desire, living in the Earth. 
The Earth feelscompelled to let this wish sink into sleep. The 
Earth puts it to sleep in summer, and then the wish rises as a 
plant. It is not visible above the Earth until it appears as a 
waterlily. Down below it livesasa wish in the Earth, and then 
up above itbecomes a plant. 

The plant world is the Earth's soûl world made visible, and 
this is why we can compare it with human beings. But you 
should not merely make comparisons; you must also teach the 
children about the actual forms of the plants. Starting with a 
general comparison you can then lead to the single plant species. 

Light sleep can becompared with ordinary plants, a kind of 
waking during sleep with mushrooms (where there are very 
manymushrooms, the Earth isawake during the summer), and 
you can compare realIy sound deep sleep with thetrees. 

From this you seethat the Earth does not sleep as peopledo, 
but in one part it is more asleep and in another more awake; 
here more asleep, there more awake. People, in their eyes and 
other senseorgans, also havesleeping, waking, and, dreaming 
sidebyside, ail atthesametime. 

Now here isyourtask for tomorrow. Please make out a table; 
on the left place a list of the human soûl characteristics, from 
thoughtsdown through ail the émotions of the soûl—feelings 
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of pleasure and displeasure, actively violent émotions, anger, 
grief, and so on, right down to the will; certain spécifie plant 
forms can be compared with the human soûl realm. On the 
right you can then fill in the corresponding plant species, so 
that in the table you hâve the thought plants above, the will 
plantsbelow, and ail theothersin between. 

Rudolf Steiner then gave a graphie explanation of the 
Pythagorean theorem and referred to an article by Dr. Ernst 
M üller in Ostwald's magazine for natural philosophy, Annalen 
derNaturphiloæphie, entitled "Some Observations on aTheory 
of Knowledge underlying the Pythagorean theorem." 



In the drawing, the red parts of the two smaller squares 
already liewithin the square on the hypoténuse. By movingthe 
blue and the green triangles in the direction of the arrows, the 
remaining parts of the two smaller squares will cover those 
parts of the square on the hypoténuse still uncovered. 

You should eut out the whole thing in cardboard and then 
you can seeit clearly . 3 


3. T he Pythagorean theorem States that the square of the hypoténuse of a right 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. For another 
brief discussion of the Pythagorean theorem in teaching see Rudolf Steiner, The 
Kingdom ofChildhood: IntrodudoryTalkson Waldorf Education, Anthroposophie 
Press, Hudson, NY, 1995, pp. 85-90. 
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rudolf steiner: In the speech exercises that we will take 
now, the principal purposeisto makethespeech organsmore 
flexible. 


Curtsey Betsy jets cleric 
lastly light sceptic 

O ne should acquire the habit of letting the tongue say it on its 
own, so to speak. 

Tu-whit twinkle'twas 
twicetwigged tweaker 
to twenty twangy twirlings 
the zinnia crisper 
zitherzooming shambles 
thissmartened smacking 
smugglersneezing 
snoring snatching. 

Both these exercises are really perfect only when they are said 
from memory. 
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From "WeFound aPath" (byChristian Morgenstern): 

T hose who don't know the goal 
can't find theway, 
they wiII trot thesamecircle 
ail thar liveslong, 
and return in the end 
whencethey began, 
their piece of mind 
moredisturbed than before. 

rudolf steiner: N ow we will proceed to the task that we 
havebeen gnawingatforso long. 

Someone presented a list of the human soûl moods and the soûl 
moodsof plants that could besaid to correspond to them. 

rudolf steiner: Ail thesethingsthat havebeen presented are 
reminiscent of when phrenology was in vogue, when people 
classified human soûl qualitiesaccordingto their fantasies, and 
then searched the head for ail kinds of bumps that were then 
associated with these qualities. But things are not like that, 
although the human head can certainly be said to express 
human soûl nature. It istruethat if a person hasavery promi¬ 
nent forehead, it may indicate a philosopher. If a person has a 
very receding forehead and isat thesametimetalented, such a 
person may become an artist. You cannot say that the artist is 
located in a particular part of the head, but through your feel- 
ings you can differentiate between one or another form. You 
should consider the soûl in thisway. The more intellectual élé¬ 
ment drives into the forehead, and the more artistic element 
al lows the forehead to recede. Thesamething isalso truein the 
study of plants. I mean your research should not beso extern al, 
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but rather you should enter more deeply into the inner nature 
of plants and describe conditions as they actually are. 

Some remarks were added. 

rudolf steiner: When you confineyourself too much to the 
senses, your viewpoint will not be quite correct. The senses 
corne into considération insofar as each sense contributes to 
the inner life of human beings, whatever can be perceived by a 
particular sense. For example, weoweseveral soûl expériences 
to thesenseof sight. Weowe different soûl expériences to other 
senses. Thus we can retrace our soûl expériences to these vari- 
ous senses. In this way the senses are associated with our soûl 
nature. But we should not assert unconditionally that plants 
express the senses of the Earth, becausethat isnot true. 

Someone cited samples from the writings of Emil Schlegel, a 
homéopathie doctor from T übingen. 

rudolf steiner: Schlegë'scomparisonsarealso too external. 
H ereturnsto what can befound in themystics-Jacob Boehme 
and others-to theso-called "signatures." Mysticsin theM iddle 
Ages were aware of certain relationships to the soûl world that 
led them into deeper aspects of medicine. You find, for example, 
that a definite group of plants is associated with a quality of 
soûl; mushroomsand fungi are associated with the quality that 
enables a person to reflect, to ponder something, the kind of 
inner life that lies so deeply in the soûl that it doesnot demand 
much of the outer world for its expérience, but "pumps," as it 
were, everything out of itself. You will also find that this soûl 
quality, most characteristic of mushrooms, is very intimately 
associated with illnesses of a headache nature; in this way you 
discover the connection between mushroomsand illnesses that 
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cause headaches. Please note that you cannot make such com- 
parisonswhen teaching about animais. 

There are, as yet, no proper classifications of plants, but by 
meansof theserelationshipsbetween human soûl qualitiesand 
groupsof plants you musttry to bring some kind of classifica¬ 
tion into the life of plants. We will now attempt to classify the 
plant kingdom. 

You must first distinguish what are properly seen as the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the plant—that is, root, stem (which may 
develop into a trunk), leaves, blossoms, and fruits. Ail the 
plants in the world can be divided into groups or families. In 
one family the root is more developed; the rest of the plant is 
stunted. In another the leaves are more developed, and in oth- 
ers the blossoms; indeed, these last are almost entirely blossom. 
Such thingsmust beconsidered in relation to each other. Thus 
we can classify plants by seeing which System of organs pré¬ 
dominâtes, root, trunk, leaves, and so on, sincethisisoneway 
that plants vary. N ow, when you recognizethat everything with 
the nature of a blossom belongs to a certain soûl quality, you 
must also assign other organic parts of the plant to other soûl 
qualities. Thus, whetheryou associate single parts of the plant 
with qualities of soûl or think of the whole plant kingdom 
together in this sense, it is the same thing. The whole plant 
kingdom isreally a single plant. 

N ow what aretheactual facts about thesleeping and waking 
of the Earth? At the présent time [September] the Earth is 
asleep for us, but it is awake on the opposite side of the Earth. 
The Earth carries sleep from one side to the other. The plant 
world, of course, takes part in this change, and in this way you 
get another classification according to the spatial distribution 
of sleeping and waking on the earth—that is, according to 
summer and winter. O ur végétation is not the same as that on 
the opposite side of the Earth. 
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For plant life, everything is related with the leaves, for every 
part of a plant is a transformée! leaf. 

Someone comparée! groups of plants wi th tempéraments 

rudolf steiner: N o, you are on the wrong track when you 
relate the plant world directly to the tempéraments. 

We might say to the children, "Look children, you were not 
always as big as you are now . 1 You hâve learned to do a great 
many thingsthat you couldn't do before. When your lifebegan 
you were small and awkward, and you couldn't take care of 
yourselves. When you were very small you couldn't even talk. 
You could not walk éther. There were many things you could 
not do that you can do now. Let's ail think back and remember 
thequalitiesyou had when you were very young children. Can 
you remember what you were like then and what kinds of 
things you did? C an you remember this?' Continue to ask until 
they ail see what you mean and say "No." "So none of you 
know anything about what you did when you weretoddlers? 

"Yes, dear children, and isn't there something else that hap- 
pens in your livesthat you can't remember, and thingsthat you 
do that you can't remember afterward?" The children think it 
over. Perhaps someone among them will find theanswer, other- 
wise you must help them with it. One of them might answer, 
"W hile I wasasleep." "Yes, the very samething happens when 
you are very young that happens when you go to bed and sleep. 
You are 'asleep' when you are a tiny baby, and you are asleep 
when you are in bed. 

"Now we will go out into nature and look for something 
there that is asleep just like you were when you were very 


1. Accordingto theWaldorf curriculum, thechildren arearound eleven yearsold 
when they are taught about the plant kingdom. 
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young. Naturally you could not think of this yourselves, but 
there are those who know, and they can tell you that ail the 
fungi and mushrooms that you find in the woods are fast 
asleep, just as you were when you were babies. Fungi and 
mushrooms are the sleeping soûls of childhood. 

"Then came the time when you learned to walk and to 
speak. You know from watching your little brothers and sisters 
that little children first haveto learn to speak and walk, or you 
can say walk and then speak. That wassomething new for you, 
and you could not do that when you began your life; you 
learned something fresh, and you could do many morethings 
after you learned to walk and speak. 

"Now wewill go out into nature again and search for some¬ 
thing that can do morethan mushrooms and fungi. Theseare 
the algae," and I now show the children some examples of 
algae, "and themosses," and I show them somemosses. "There 
is something in algae and mossesthat can do much morethan 
what isin the fungi." 

Then I show the children afern and say, "Look, thefern can 
do even more than the mosses. Thefern can do so much that 
you hâve to say it looks as if it already had leaves. There is 
something of the nature of a leaf. 

"Now you do not remember what you did when you 
learned to speak and walk. You werestill half asleep then. But 
if you watch your brothers and sisters or other little children 
you know that, when they grow a little older, they do not 
sleep as long as when they were first born. Then came the 
time when your mind woke up, and you can return to that 
time as your earliest memory. Just think! That time in your 
mind compares with the ferns. But ever since then you can 
remember more and more of what happened in your mind. 
N ow let's get a clear picture of how you came to say 'I.' T hat 
was about the time to which your memory is able to return. 
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But the I came graduaily. At first you always said 'Jack 
wants..when you meant yourself." 

Now hâve a child speak about a memory from childhood. 
Then you say to the child, "You see, when you were little it was 
really asthough everything in your mind wasasleep; it was really 
night then, but now your mind isawake. Itismuch moreawake 
now, otherwiseyou would be no wiser than you used to be. But 
you are still partly asleep; not everything in you is awake yet; 
much is still sleeping. Only a part of you has awakened. What 
went on in your mind when you were four or fiveyearsold was 
something likethe plants I am goingto show you now." 

We should now show the children some plants from the 
family of thegymnospernms-that is, conifers, which are more 
perfectly formed than theferns—and then you will say to the 
children, "A little later in your life, when you were six or seven 
years old, you were able to go to school, and ail the joys that 
school brought blossomed in your heart." When you show a 
plant from the family of the ferns, the gymnosperms, you go 
on to explain, "You see there are still no flowers. That washow 
your mind wasbeforeyou cameto school. 

"Then, when you cameto school, something entered your 
mind that could be compared to a flowering plant. But you 
had only learned a little when you wereeight or nine years old. 
N ow you are very smart; you are already eleven years old and 
hâve learned a great many things. 

"N ow look; here is a plant that has leaves with simple paral- 
lel veins 


and here is another with more complicated leaves with a net- 
work of véns. When you look at the blossoms that belong to 
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the simple leaves, they are not the same as those on the plants 
with the other kind of leaf, where the blossoms and everything 
else are more complicated than in those with thesimpler leaves." 

N ow you show thechildren, for example, an autumn crocus, 
a monocotyledon; in these plants everything is simple, and you 
can compare them to children between seven and nine. Then 
you can continue by showing the children plants with simple 
blossoms, ones that do not yet hâve real petals. You can then 
say, "You hâve plants here in which the green sepals and the 
colored petals are indistinguishable, in which the little leaves 
under the blossom cannot be distinguished from those above. 
T his is you! T his is what you arelikenow. 

"But soon you will beeven older, and when you aretwelve, 
thirteen, or fourteen you will be able to compare yourselves 
with plants that hâve calyx and corolla; your mind will grow so 
much thatyou'll beableto distinguish between thegreen leaves 
we call the calyx and the colored leaves called petals. But first 
you must reach that stage!" And so you can dividethe plants 
into those with a simple perianth—compared to the eleven- 
year-old children—and plants with a double perianth—those 
of thirteen to fourteen years . 2 "So children, this is another 
stage you haveto reach." 

Now you can show the children two or three examples of 
mosses, ferns, gymnosperms, monocotyledons, and di cotylédon s, 
and it would be a finething at this point to awaken theirmem- 
ory of earlier years. Hâve one of them speak of something 
remembered about littlefour-year-old Billy, and then show your 
ferns; hâve another child recall a memory of seven-year-old 
Fred, and then show the corresponding plant for that âge; and 


2. T he perianth is the envelope of a flower, particularly one in which the calyx 
and corolla arecombined so that they are indistinguishable from one another; 
these indude such flowers as tulips, orchids, and so on. The perianth is single 
when it hasone verticil, and doublewhen it hasboth calyx and corolla. 
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yet another one could tell a story about eleven-year-old Ernie, 
and here you must show the other kind of plant. You must 
awaken the f acu I ty of recal I i n g the vari ou s q ual i ti es of a growi n g 
child and then carry over to the plant world these thoughts 
about the whole development of thegrowing soûl. M akeuseof 
what I said yesterday about a tree, and in this way you will get a 
parallel between soûl qualitiesand thecorresponding plants. 

T here is an underlying principle here. You will not find par- 
allels accidentally according to whatever plants you happen to 
pick. T here is principle and form in thismethod, which isnec- 
essary. You can cover the whole plant kingdom in this way, 
with the exception of what happensin the plant when theblos- 
som produces fruit. You point out to the child that the higher 
plants produce fruits from their blossoms. "This, dear children, 
can only be compared to what happens in your own soûl life 
after you leave school." Everything in the growth of the plant, 
upto theblossom, can be compared only with what happensin 
the child until puberty. The process of fertilization must be 
omitted for children. You cannot includeit. 

Then I continue, "You see, dear children, when you were 
very small you really only had something like a sleeping soûl 
within you." In some way remind the children, "Now try to 
remember, what wasyour main pleasurewhen you were a little 
child? You hâve forgotten now because, in a way, you were 
really asleep at that time, but you can see it in little Anne or 
M ary, in your little baby sister. What is her greatest joy? Cer- 
tainly her milk bottle! A tinychild's greatest joy isthemilk bot- 
tle. And then came the time when your brothers and sisters 
were a little older, and the bottle was no longer their only joy, 
but instead they loved to beallowed to play. Now remember, 
first I showed you fungi, algae, mosses; almost everything they 
hâve, they get from the soil. We must go into the woods if we 
want to get to know them. They grow where it is damp and 
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shady, they do not venture out into the sunlight. That's what 
you werelikebeforeyou 'ventured out' to play; you were con¬ 
tent with sucking milk from a bottle. In the rest of the plant 
world you find leavesand flowersthat develop when the plants 
no longer hâve only what they get from the soil and from the 
shady woods, but instead corne out into the sun, to the air and 
light. Thesearethequalitiesof soûl thatthrivein light and air." 
In this way you show the child the différence between what 
Iives under the Earth's surface on theonehand (asmushrooms 
and roots do, which need thewatery element, soil, and shade), 
and on the other hand, what needs air and light (as blossoms 
and leavesdo). "That iswhy plantsthat bearflowersand leaves 
(becausethey love air and light) arethe so-called higher plants, 
just as you, when you are five or six years old, hâve reached a 
higher stage than when you were a baby." 

By directing the children's thoughts more and more—at one 
timetoward qualitiesof mind and soûl that develop in child- 
hood, and then toward the plants-you will beableto classify 
them ail, based on thiscomparison. You can put it this way: 

Pleasuresof infancy (babies): Mushroomsand Fungi 
Pleasuresof earlychildhood (theawakening lifeof feeling, both 
sorrows and joys): Algae, M osses 
Expériences at theawakening of consciousnessof self: Ferns 
Expériences of fifth and sixth year, up to school âge: Gymno- 
sperms, Conifers 

First school expériences, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and elev- 
enth year: Parallel-veined plants, M onocotyledons; Plants 
with simpleperianth 

E xperi en ces of th e el even -year- ol d : Si m pl e d i cotyl edon s 
School expériences from twelfth to fifteenth year: N et-veined 
plants, Dicotyledons; Plants with green calyxand colored 
petals 
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"You are not smart enough yet for these last expériences (the 
plants with a green calyx and colored blossoms), and you won't 
know anything about them until you are thirteen or fourteen 
yearsold. 

"Just think; how lovely! One day you will hâve such rich 
thoughts and feelings, you will be like the rose with colored 
petals and green sepals. This will ail corne later, and you can 
look forward to it with great pleasure. It is lovely to be able to 
rejoice over what is coming in the future." The important 
thing isthatyou arousewithin children's heartsa joyful antici¬ 
pation of what the future will bringthem. 

Thus, ail the successive soûl qualities before puberty can be 
compared with the plant kingdom. After that the comparison 
goes no further because at this point the children develop the 
astral body, which plants do not possess. But when the plant 
forces itself into fertilization beyond its nature, it can be com¬ 
pared with soûl qualities of the sixteenth to seventeenth year. 
Thereisno need to call attention to the processof fertilization, 
but you should speak of the process of growth, because that 
agréés with reality. Thechildren would not understand the pro¬ 
cess of fertilization, but they would understand the process of 
growth, because it can be compared with the process of growth 
in themind and soûl. Just as a child's soûl is different atvarious 
âges, so also the plants are different because they progress from 
the mushroom to the buttercup, which is usually included 
amongthemost highly developed plants, th eRanunculuæs. It is 
indeed true that, when the golden buttercups appear during 
spring in lush meadows, we are reminded of the soûl life and 
soûl mood of fourteen-and fifteen-year-old boys and girls. 

If at sometime a botanist should go to work along these lines 
in a thoroughly systematic way, a plant System would befound 
that corresponds tofact, but you can actuallyshow the children 
the whole external plant world as a picture of a developing 
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child'ssoûl. M uch can bedonein thisway. You should not dif- 
ferentiate in the individualized way practised by the old phre- 
nologists, but you should hâve one clear viewpoint that can be 
carried rightthrough yourteaching. Then you will find that it is 
not quite correct to merely take everything with a root nature 
and relate it to thought. Spirit in the head is still asleep in a 
child. Thus, thinking in general should not be related to what 
has root nature, but a child's way of thinking, which is still 
asleep. In the mushroom, therefore, as well as in the child, you 
get a picture of childlike thinking, still asleep, that points us 
toward the root element in plants. 

Rudolf Steiner then gavethefollowing assignments: 

1. To comprehensively workout thenatural history of plants 
asdiscussed upto this point; 

2. The geographical treatment of the région of the lower 
Rhine, from the Lahn onward, "in the way I showed you today 
when speaking of lessons in geography": mountains, rivers, 
towns, civilization, and économies. 3 

3. Do the same for the basin of theM ississippi. 

4. W hat is the best way to teach the measurement of areas 
and perimeters? 


3. SeePractical AdvicetoTeachers, lecture 11. 
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Speech Exercises: 

C urtsey cressets Betsy jets cleric 
lastly plotless light skeptic 

rudolf stein er: You will only get the words right when you 
can reel them off by heart. Be conscious of every syllable you 
speak! 


N arrow wren 
mirror royal 
gearing grizzled 
noting nippers 
fendercoughing 

Some of the teachers as requested, gave a comprehensve survey of 
thenatural history of plants as discussed in yesterdaÿs discussion. 

rudolf steiner: Give as many examples as possible! Ideas 
about metamorphosisand germination cannot really beunder- 
stood by children under the âge of fourteen, and certainly not 
by children of nineto eleven. Related to this is something else 
of great importance that needs to be said. You must hâve fol- 
lowed the recent discussions from every side about so-called 
"sex éducation" for children. Every possible perspective, for and 
against, hasbeen presented. 
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The subject essentially breaks down into three questions. 
First, we consider who should présent such sex éducation. 
Those who think seriously about their great responsibility as 
teachersin theschool soon realizetheextraordinary difficulty of 
such an undertaking. I doubt if any of you would really wel- 
come the job of providing sex éducation to young teenagers 
between twelve and fourteen. The second question concerns 
how thisteaching should begiven. Thisisnot an easy question 
éther. Thethird question isabout itsplace in éducation. Where 
should you introduce it? In natural history lessons perhaps? 

If teaching were based on true educational principles this 
task would fall very naturally into place. If in your teaching you 
explain the process of growth to the children in relation to 
light, air, water, earth, and so on, the children will absorb such 
ideassothatyou can proceed graduallyto the process of fertili- 
zation in plants, and then in animais and human beings. But 
you must look comprehensively at this matter and show how 
plants corne into existence through light, water, earth, and so 
on; in short, for thecomplicated process of growth and fertili- 
zation you must préparé ideasthat will provide children with a 
foundation in imaginative thinking. The fact that there has 
been so much chatter about sex éducation proves that there is 
something wrong with teaching methods of today; it should 
certainly be possible in the early school years to préparé for 
later sex éducation. For instance, by explaining the process of 
growth in connection with light, air, water, and so on, the 
teacher could foster the pure and chaste views necessary for sex 
éducation later on. 

In map drawingyou should color themountainsbrown and 
rivers blue. Rivers should always be drawn as they flow, from 
source to mouth, never from mouth to source. M akeone map 
for the soil and ground nature—coal, iron, gold, orsilver, and 
draw another map for towns, industries, and so on. I ask you to 
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note the importance of choosing some particular part of the 
world as a subject for your lessons, and then as you continue, 
you should refer back to this area again and again. The way 
that your subject is presented is also very important; try to live 
directly into your subject so that the children always get the 
feeling that you are describing something in which you are 
actually involved. When you describean industry they should 
feel that you areworking there, and thesame istrue when you 
describe a mine, and so on. M ake it as lively as possible! The 
more life there is in your descriptions, the better the children 
will work with you. 

Someone calculated the measurement of areas; beginning with the 
square and proceeding to the rectangle, paralléogram, trapezium, 
and triangle 

rudolf steiner: It is difficult to explain to a child what an 
angle actually is. Can you make up a method for doing this? 
Perhaps you remember how difficult it was for you to be clear 
about it— aside from the fact that there may be some of you 
who do not yet know what an angle really is. 

You can explain to the children what a larger or smaller angle 
is by drawing angles, first with longer arms and then with 
shorter arms. N ow which angle is the larger? They are exactly 
thesamesize! 





Then hâve two of the children walk from a certain point 
simultaneously, two times, and show them that the first time 
they walked they made a larger angle, and the second time a 
smaller one. When they walked making the smaller angletheir 
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paths were doser together, with the larger angle further apart. 
Thiscan also beshown with an elbow movement. 


7 » 



It's good to arrive at a view of larger and smaller angles before 
beginningto measureangles in degrees. 

T he transformation of a parailéogram into a square i/i/as spoken 
about, to show that the area, in both caæs, isbaæmultiplied by 
héght. 

rudolf steiner: Yes, it can be done like that. But if by 
tomorrow you would consider the whole subject on a some- 
what different basis, perhapsyou will find it bénéficiai to intro- 
duce the children to a clear concept of area as such first, and 
then the size of the area. The children know the shape of a 
square, and now you want to show it to them as a surface that 
could be larger or smaller. 

Second, figure out for tomorrow how you would give the 
children arithmetical problemsto solve without writing down 
any figures— in other words, what we could call mental arith- 
metic. You could, for example, give the children this problem 
to do: A messenger starts from a certain place and walks so 
many mi les per hour; another messenger begi ns much later; the 
second messenger does not walk but rides a bicycle at a certain 
number of miles per hour. When did the cyclist passthe mes¬ 
senger on foot? 

Theobject of these problems isto develop in children a cer¬ 
tain presenceof mind in comprehending a situation and evalu- 
atingitasawhole. 
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Speech Exercises: 

Clip plop pluck cluck 
clinked clapper richly 
knotted trappings 
rosily tripled 

rudolf steiner: Memorizethi s before you practiceit! 

An attempt wasmadeto illustratethe concept of a surface area for 
nine-year-old children; hâve the children eut out squares to mea- 
sure from larger squares and copy them. 

rudolf steiner: It is certainly good to make it clear to chil¬ 
dren that, if the length of one side of a square is 3 feet, the area 
of the surface is 9 square feet, but this limits us to an area of 
thought wherea wholeisbuilt from its parts, and thiswill not 
help children to gain a true concept of what a surface area really 
is. W hat I meant was: W hat is the right way to proceed, and at 
what âge, in order to actually discover what a surface really is, 
and that it isobtained by multiplying length by breadth. H ow 
can you manage to awaken this concept of a surface in the 
child?T his dépends on when you begin teaching children about 
surface areas. It doesn't make sense to teach them about surface 
areas until after you teach them some algebra. The answer, 
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therefore, is to wait for lessons on surface areas until after we 
deal with algebra. 

N ow cornes another question: H ow do you make the transi¬ 
tion from ordinary problems with figures to problems with let- 
ters— that is, algebra? I will giveyou a suggestion about how to 
begin, and then you can work it out for yourselves. Beforeyou 
move on to algebra you must hâve already worked on interest 
with the children; interest is principal multiplied by rate percent 
multiplied by time divided by 100. 

Interest = Principal x Rate x Time 

or I = PRT 
100 

To arriveat thisformula, begin with ordinary numbers, and 
children understand principal, rate percent, time, and so on, 
relatively easily. So you will try to make this process clear and 
assure yourself that most of the children hâve understood it; 
from there you should move on to the formula, and always 
make sure that you work according to rule. 

P = principal; R = rate; T = time; and I = interest. W hat I gave 
you is a formula I view merely as a basic formula, and with this 
formula I havetaken thefirst step in moving to algebra. When 
the children hâve this formula they merely need to substitute 
figures for the letters, and then they will always get the right 
answer. 

Now if you hâve the following formula derived from the 
first: 

P = 100 I you can seethat you can change about the 
T R 

3 letters P,R,T, howeveryou wish, so that the 
following arealso possibilités: 


T = 1001 
P R 


R = 1001 
PT 
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In this way we hâve taught the children how to work with 
interest, and now we can go on to algebra. You can simply say, 
"We hâve learned that a sum of 25 was equal to 8, then 7 and 
5, and another 5: that is, 25 =8 +7 +5 +5." The children will 
already hâve understood. Now after you hâve explained this, 
you can say, "Here, instead of 25 you could hâve a different 
number, and, instead of 8, 7, 5, 5 you could hâve other num- 
bers; in fact, you could tell them that any number could be 
there. You could hâves for example, as a total, and then you 
could hâve a + b + c + c; but if c represents the first 5, then c 
must also represent the second 5. Just as I put P in place of 
principal, so in the same place I put the letter c. 

After having shown in a concrète example the transition 
from number to letter you can now explain the concept of 
multiplication, and outofthisconcretegxgyou can developa 
x a, or from a x 2 you can evolvea x b, and so on. This then 
would be the way to progress from the numbers in arithmetic 
to algebra with its letters, and from algebra to the calculation of 
surface areas; a x a = a 2 . 

Now here is your task for tomorrow. Try to find a truly 
enlightened way to présent to children of ten and eleven the 
concept of interest and everything associated with it, as well as 
inverse calculations of rate, time, and principal; then from 
there demonstrate how to deal with discount— how to teach a 
child thediscounting of billsand thecost of packing and con- 
veyancing, and then continue on to bills of exchange and how 
to figure them out. That belongsto thetwelfth and thirteenth 
year, and if it is taught at this time it will be retained for the 
rest of life; otherwise it is always forgotten again. It is possible 
to deal with it in a simpler form, but it should be done at this 
âge. Anyonewho can do this properly hasmastered thefunda- 
mental method of ail computation. Compound interest isnot 
involved at this time. You should therefore go over algebra in 
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an organic way until multiplication, and then continue on to 
surface area calculation. 

N ow let's proceed to the other questions from yesterday, 
because here it is important also that you should engender 
presenceof mind in thechiIdren by assigningthem problems. 

Somœne proposed setting up a Utile iall with fruit, vegetables 
potatoesi and æ on, sd that the children would hâve to buy and 
sell, pay for thër purchaæ s and actually figure out e/erything for 
themselve^ 

rudolf STEiNERiThisideaof buyingand selling isvery good 
for the second grade. Also, you should insist that those who 
hâve been assigned a problem should really work it out for 
themselves; you must not allow anyone else do it for them. 
Keep their interest awakeand aliveat every point! 

M entai arithmetic wasdiscussed. 

rudolf stein er related how Gauss 1 as a boy of six arrived at 
the following solution to a problem he had to do: ail of the 
numbers from 1 to 100 had to be added together. Gauss 
thought about the problem and concluded it would bea sim- 
pler and easier to get a quick answer by taking the same num¬ 
bers twice, arranging them in the first row in the usual order 
from left to right— 1, 2, 3, 4, 5... up to 100, and beneath that 
a second row in the reverse order—100, 99, 98, 97, 96... and 


1. Cari Friedrich Gauss(1777-1855), German mathematician and astronomer. 
Fl e demonstrated that a circle can be divided into seventeen equal arcs through 
elementary geometry and developed a new technique for calculating the orbitsof 
asteroids. Fl e is also the originator of the Gaussan error curve in statistics and is 
considered the founder of the mathematical theory of electricity, from which 
dérivés the gaussmeter. 
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so on to 1; thus 100 was under the 1, 99 under the 2, 98 under 
the 3, and so on. Then each of these2 numberswould in every 
case add up to the whole. This sum would then hâve to be 
taken 100 times, which makes 10,100; then, becauseyou hâve 
added each of thenumbersfrom 1 to 100 twice(onceforward 
and once backward) this sum would then be halved, and the 
answer is 5,050. In this way Gauss, to the great astonishment 
of histeacher, solved theproblem in hishead. 

Along with some other things, two spécial problems werepreænted: 

1. Calculation oftimeand distance for locomotivesin which the 
circumferences of the wheésare of different azes 

2. Exercises involving the filling and emptying of vessds with 
pipesofvariousazea 

rudolf steiner: You can useyour imagination in making up 
arithmetical problems, and you can engender presenceof mind 
through problems that deal with movement. With yesterday's 
example you can progressto practical lifeby saying, "I sent an 
express messenger with a letter. Because of certain circum- 
stancestheIetter wasno longer valid. So I sent another messen¬ 
ger. H ow quickly must the second messenger travel to arrive 
before the letter had caused any harm?Thechildren should be 
ableto figure this out at least approximately, which isgood for 
them. 

O ne of the teachersspoke of errors in calculation. 

rudolf steiner: These kinds of errors in calculations are 
usual. It is very common to figure the errors into the whole. 
There is one such mistake made these days that will at some- 
time or another hâve to be corrected. When Copernicus for- 
mu lated his "Copernican System" heproposed threelaws. If ail 
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three were to be used to describe the Earth's course through 
space we would get a very different movement from what is 
now accepted by astronomersand taught in schools. Thisellip- 
tic movement would only be possible if the third law weredis- 
regarded. When theastronomer uses the telescope, these things 
donotaddup. Becauseof this, corrections are inserted into the 
calculations; through the use of Bessel's équations, corrections 
are introduced every year to account for what does not accord 
with reality. 2 In Bessel's corrections there is the third law of 
Copernicus. 

Your method must never be simply to occupy the children 
with examples you figure out for them, but you should give 
them practical examples from real life; you must let everything 
lead into practical life. In this way you can alwaysdemonstrate 
how what you begin with isfructified by what follows and vice 
versa. 

How would you résolve ail these problems? (the flow of flu- 
ids slowly through small holes, quickly through large holes; 
rates of circular motion in machines with wheels of different 
sizes, and so on.) 

Thebest way would beto proceed at this point to theexpla- 
nation of what a dock is in its various forms—pendu lum- 
clocks, watches, and so on. 

T hese are your tasks for tomorrow: 

1. Some historical subject related to the history of civiliza- 
tion to beworked out on thelinesof the example. 

2. The treatment of some subject taken from nature— sun- 
rise and sunset, seasons of the year and so on— whatever may 


2. Friedrich Wilhelm Bessel (1784-1846), German astronomer; hecalculated 
the orbit of H alley's cornet in 1804 and made the first "authenticated" calcula¬ 
tion of a star's distance from Earth. He also calculated the éliptical nature of 
Earth's orbit. 
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suggest itself to you, something out of the great universe. The 
point is to show your method of teaching. 

3. Theprinciplesof music for thefirst school year. 

4. Whatform would you giveto teaching the poetry of other 
I an gu âges? H ow would you give the children afeelingfor what 
ispoeticin other tongues? 

5. How can you provide children with an ideaof the ellipse, 
hyperbola, circle, and lemniscate; also the concept of geometri- 
cal locus? The children must betaught ail thisjust beforethey 
leaveour school at fourteen. 
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The principles i/i/ere devdoped for teaching muac to the first and 
second grades 

rudolf steiner: Children should be allowed to hear an 
instrument, to hear music objectively, apart from themselves. 
Thisis important. It should bea matter of principlethat well 
before the ninth year the children should learn to play solo 
instruments, and the piano can be added later for those for 
whom it isconsidered advisable. What matters most isthat we 
makearight beginning in thissphere. 

F urther remark on the concept of interest, proceeding to algebra: 

If A = amount, P = principal, I = interest, R = rate of interest, 
T =time thenA =P +1. 

Sincel = PRT 
100 

thenA =P + PRT 
100 

rudolf steiner: It would neverbepossibleto descri be capital 
in this way these days; this formula only has real value if T 
equals a year or less, because in reality two cases are given: 
Either you remove the interest each year, in which case the 
same initial capital always remains, orelseyou leave the interest 
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with the capital, in which caseyou need to figure according to 
compound interest. If you omit T—that is, if you figure it for 
onlyoneyear, then it isan actual thing; it isessential to présent 
realitiesto the children. Do not fail to observe that the transi¬ 
tion to algebra as we hâve spoken of it, is really carried out— 
first from addition to multiplication, and then from subtrac¬ 
tion to division. Thismust beadhered to strictly. 

rudolf steiner explained the transition from arithmetic to 
algebra with the following example: First you write down a 
number of figures in which ail the addenda are different: 

20=7+5+6+2 

Someof the addenda could also beequal: 

25=5+5+9+6 

O rail the addenda could bethesame: 

18=6+6+6 

If you proceed, as described in our previous discussion, to 
replace numbers with letters, then you could hâve the équa¬ 
tion: 

51 = a + a + a; that is, three a's, or three times a = 3a. 
then 

5 2 =a+a+a+a+a; fivetimesa =5a; 
then 

S 3 =a+a+a+a+a+a+a; or seven times a = 7a 
and so on. I can keep doing this; I could do it 9 times, 21 
times, 25 times, I can do it n times: 

S n =a+a+a.ntimes = na 

Thus, I getthefactorbyvarying the number of theaddenda, 
whilethe addendum itself i s the other factor. In this way multi¬ 
plication can easily be developed and understood from addi¬ 
tion, and you thus make the transition from actual numbers to 
algebraic quantities: 

axa=a 2 , axaxa=a 3 . 
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In the same way you can dérivé division from subtraction. 
If we take b away from a very large number a, we get the 
remai nd err: 
r =a- b 

I f we take b away agai n, we get the remai nder: 

r 2 =a- b - b =a- 2b 
If b istaken away athird timeweobtain: 

r 3 =a - b - b - b=a- 3b andsoon. 

Wecould continueuntil there isnothing left of number a: sup¬ 
pose this happens after subtracting b n times: 

r n =a - b - b - b.n times =- nb 

When there is nothing left—that is, when thelast remainder is 
0, then: 

0 =a-nb 

So a is now completely divided up, because nothing remains: 
a =nb 

I havetaken b away n times, I hâve divided a into nothing but 
bs, -g-= n, so the a is completely used up. I hâve discovered 
that I can do this n times, and in so doing I hâve gone from 
subtraction to division. 

Thuswecan say: multiplication is a spécial caseof addition, 
and division is a spécial caseof subtraction, except that you add 
to it or take away from it, not just once, but repeatedly, as the 
case may be. 

N egati ve and imaginarynumbers were discussed. 

rudolf steiner: A négative number is a subtrahend [the num¬ 
ber subtracted] for which there is no minuend [the number from 
which it is subtracted]; it is a demand that something be done: 
there being nothing to do it with, thus it cannot be done. Eugen 
D ühring rejected imaginary numbers as nonsense and spoke of 
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Gaussas définition of "theimaginary" ascompletely stupid, unre- 
alistic, farfetched nonsense. 1 

From addition, therefore, you develop multiplication, and 
from multiplication, rise to a higher power. And then from 
subtraction you develop division, and from division, find roots. 

addition-subtraction 

multiplication—division 

raising to a higher power— finding roots 

You should not proceed to raising to a higher power and 
finding roots until after you hâve begun algebra (between the 
eleventh and twelfth years), because, with roots, raising to a 
power of an algebraic équation of more than one term 
( polynomial ) plays a rôle. In this connection you should also 
deal with fi gu ring gross, net, taxes, and packing charges. 

A question about the use of formulas 

rudolf steiner: The question iswhetheryou should avoid 
the habituai use of formulas, but go through the thought pro¬ 
cesses again and again (a good opportunity for practicing 
speech), or whether it might beeven better to go ahead and use 
the formula itself. If you can succeed, tactfully, in making the 
formula fully understood, then it can bevery useful to useit as 
a speech exercise- to a certain extent. 

But from a certain âge on, it is also good to make the for¬ 
mula into something felt by the children, make it into some- 
thing that has inner life, so that, for example, when the T 


1. Karl Eugen Dühring (1833-1921), German positivist philosopher and econo- 
mist. Wrote Kapital undArbét (Capital andLabor), and Logik und Wisænschafts- 
théorie {L ogic and Epidtemologcal T heory). 
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increases in the formula / = PRT/100, it gives the children a 
feeling of the wholething growing. 

In effect, this is what I wanted to say at thispoint— that you 
should usetheactual numbersfor problems of this kind— for 
example, in interest and percentages-in order to make the 
transition to algebra, and in doing so, develop multiplication, 
division, raising powers, and roots. These are things that cer- 
tainly must bedonewith the chi Idren. 

Now I would liketo ask a question: Do you consider it good 
to deal with raising to a higher power and finding roots before 
you hâve done algebra, or would you do it later? 

Comment about raising to a higher power first and finding roots 
after. 

rudolf steiner: Your plan then would be (and should con¬ 
tinue to be) to start with algebra as soon as possible after the 
eleventh or twelfth year, and only after that proceed to raising 
to a higher power and finding roots. After teaching the chil¬ 
dren algebra, you can show them in a very quick and simple 
way how to square, cube, raise to a higher power, and extract 
the root, whereas before they know algebra you would haveto 
spend a terribly long time on it. You can teach easily and eco- 
nomically if you take algebra first. 

A historical survey for theolder children (eleven to fourteen yearÿ 
was preænted concerning the founding and development of town$ 
referring to the exigence of a "G ermany" at the time of the inva¬ 
sion of the Magyars 

rudolf steiner: You must bevery careful not to allow mud- 
dled concepts to ariseunconsciously. At the time of H enry, the 
so-called "townbuilder," there was of course no "Germany." 
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You would haveto express whatyou mean by saying "townson 
the Rhine" or "townson the Danube" in thedistrictsthat later 
became "German." 2 

Beforethetenth century the M agyarsarenot involved at ail, 
but there were invasions of H uns, Avars, and so on. But after 
thetenth century you can certainly speak of "Germany." When 
the children reach the higher grades (the seventh and eighth 
grades) I would try to give them a concept of chronology; if 
you just say ninth or tenth century, you do not give a suffi- 
ciently real picture. H ow then would you manageto awaken in 
the children a concrète view oftime? 

You could explain it to them like this: "if you are now of 
such and such an âge, how old are your mother and father? 
Then, how old are your grandfather and grandmother?" And 
so you evoke a picture of the whole succession of générations, 
and you can make it clear to the children that a sériés of three 
générations makes up about 100 years, so that in 100 years 
there would be three générations. A century ago the great 
grandparents were children. But if you go back nine centuries, 
there hâve not been three générations, but 9 x 3 = 27 généra¬ 
tions. You can sayto thechild: "Now imagine you are holding 
your father's hand, and he's holding your grandfather's hand, 
and he is, in turn, holding your great-grandfather's hand, and 
so on. If they were now ali standing together side by side, 
which would beH enry I, which number in therow would hâve 
stood face to face with the M agyars around the year 926? It 
would bethetwenty-seventh in therow." I would demonstrate 
this very clearly in apictorial way. After giving the children this 
concrète image of how long ago it was, I would présent a 
graphie description of the migrations of the M agyars. I would 


2. This could as well apply to speaking of "America" in regard to events and 
places prior to the timeof Columbusand the European settlers. 
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tell them about the M agyarë invasion of Europe at that time, 
how they broke in with such ferocity that everyone had to flee 
beforethem, even the little children in their cradles, who had 
to be carried up to the mountaintops, and how then the 
onrushing Magyars burned the villages and forests. Givethem 
a vivid picture of this M agyar onset. 

It was then described how Henry, knowing he had been able to 
readt the Magyars in fortified Goslar, resolved to build fortified 
towns and in this way it corne about that numerous towns were 
founded. 

rudolf steiner: Hereagain, could you not présent this more 
in connection with the whole history of civilization? It is only a 
garbled historical legend to say that H enry founded thesetowns. 
AN these tenth century towns were built on their original foun- 
dations— that is, the markets-before then. But what helped 
them to expand was the migration of the neighboring people 
into the towns in orderto defend themselvesmoreeasily against 
the M agyarë assaults, and for this reason they fortified these 
places. The main reasons for building these towns were more 
économie in nature. H enry had very little part in ail this. 

I ask you to be truly graphie in your descriptions, to make 
everything really alive, so that the children get vivid picturesin 
their minds, and the whole course of events stands out clearly 
before them. You must stimulate their imagination and use 
methodssuch asthosel mentioned when I showedyou howto 
make time more real. N othing is actually gained by knowing 
the year that something occurred—for example, the battle of 
Zama; but by using the imagination, by knowing that, if they 
held handswith ail the générations back to Charles the G reat, 
the time of their thirtieth ancestor, the children would get a 
truly graphie, concrète idea of time. This point of time then 
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grows much doser to you—it really does—when you know 
that CharlestheGreat istherewith your thirtieth ancestor. 

Question: Wouldn't it also be good when preænting historical 
descriptionsto dwdl on the différence in thoughtand feeling of the 
pœpleofthoætimes? 

rudolf steiner: Yes. I havealwayspointed thisout in my lec¬ 
tures and elsewhere. Most of ail, when speaking of the great 
change that occurred around the fifteenth century, you should 
make it very clear that there was a great différence between the 
perception, feeling, and thought of people before and after this 
time. Lamprecht too (whom I do not however especially recom- 
mend) is careful to describe a completely different kind of 
thinking, perceiving, and feeling in people before this time. 3 
The documents concerning this point hâve not yet been con- 
sulted at ail. 

In studying thebookswritten on cultural history you must, 
above ail, develop a certain perceptive faculty; with this you 
can properly assess ail the different thingsrelated by historians, 
whether commonplace or of greater importance, and so gain a 
truer pictureof human history. 

Rudolf Steiner recommended for theteacherë library Buckle's 
H istory of Civilization in England and Lecky's H istory of Ratio- 
nalism in Europe. 

rudolf steiner: From thesebooksyou can learn theproper 
methods of studying the history of human progress. With 
Lamprecht only his earlier work would be suitable, but even 
much of this is distorted and subjective. If you hâve not 


3. Karl Gottfried Lamprecht (1856-1915), historian who developed the theory 
that history issocial-psychological ratherthan political. 
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acquired this instinct for the real forces at work in history, you 
will be in danger of falling into the stupidity and amateurism 
of a "Wildenbruch" for example; 4 heimagined that the stories 
of emperorsand kingsand thefamily brawlsbetween Louisthe 
Piousand his sons were important events in human history. 

G ustav Freytag's Stories from Ancient G erman H istory are very 
good; 5 but you must beware of being influenced too much by 
this rather smug type of history book (written for the unso- 
phisticated). Thetimehascomenow when wemust get out of 
a kind of thinking and feeling that belonged to the middle of 
thenineteenth century. 

Mention wasmadeofHouston StuartChamberlain’s Foundations 
of the N ineteenth Century. 6 

rudolf steiner: With regard to Chamberlain also you must 
try to develop the correct instinct. For one part of clever writ- 
ing you get three parts of bad, unwholesome stuff. Fie has 
some very good things to say, but you must read it ail your- 
selvesand form your own judgements. The hi stori cal accounts 
of Buckleand Lecky arebetter. 7 Chamberlain is more one of 
these "gentlemen in a dinner jacket." Fl e is rather a vain per- 
son and cannot beaccepted as an authority, although many of 
his observations are correct. And theway heended up wasnot 
particularly nice— I mean his lawsuit with the "Frankfurter 
Zeitung." 


4. Ernst von Wildenbruch (1845-1909), German writer, authorof Spartacus 

5. G ustav Freytag (1816-1895), German writer, promoterof German liberalism 
and the middle dass. Fl is books induded a sériés of six historical novels. 

6. Fl ouston Stuart Chamberlain (1855-1927), British publicist, naturaiized Ger¬ 
man citizen. Wroteon the superiority of the Western Aryan race. 

7. Probably refers to Fl enryThomasBuckle(1821-1862), English historian, who 
wrote the incomplète Hiiory of Civilization in England. William Edward Fl art- 
pole Lecky 1838-1903), Irish historian who wroteon modem European history. 
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Kautskys writings were mentioned. 8 

rudolf steiner: Well yes, but asaruleyou must assumethat 
the opposite of what he says is true! From modem socialists 
you can get good material in the way of facts, as long asyou do 
not allow yourselvesto bedeceived by the théories that color ail 
their descriptions. M ehring too présents us with rather a pecu- 
liar picture; 9 becauseat first, when hewashimself a progressive 
Liberal, heinveighed against the Social Democratsin hisbook 
on Social Democracy; but later when he had gone over to the 
Social Democrats he said exactly the same things about the 
Libérais! 

An introduction waspreænted on thefundamental ideasin math- 
ematical geographyfor twelve-year-old children, with observations 
on thesunriæand theecliptic. 

rudolf steiner: After taking the children out for observa¬ 
tions, it would be very good to let them draw what they had 
observed; you would haveto makesurethereis a certain paral- 
lel between thedrawingand what the children saw outside. Itis 
advisablenot to hâve them do too much linedrawing. It isvery 
important to teach these things, but if you includetoo much 
you will reach the point where the children can no longer 
understand what you are saying. You can relate it also to geog- 
raphy and geometry. 

When you hâvedeveloped theideaof theecliptic and of the 
coordinates, that is about as far asyou should go. 


8. Karl Johann Kautsky (1854-1938), German M arxist theorist, journalist, and 
secretaryto Friedrich Engels in London, heopposed Bolshevism and theRussian 
révolution. 

9. Franz M ehring (1846-1919), German Socialist historian and journalist. 
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Someone éæ developed the same theme- that i$ sunriæ and sun- 
sst— for theyounger children, and tried to expiain thepath of the 
Sun and planetsin a diagrammaticdrawing. 

rudolf steiner: T his viewpoint will gradually lose more and 
more of its meaning, because what has been said until now 
about these movements is not quite correct. In reality it is a 
case of a movement like this (lemniscatory screw-movement): 



Here, for example, [in position 1] we hâve the Sun; hereare 
Saturn, Jupiter, M ars, and here are Venus, M ercury, and Earth. 
Now theyall movein the direction indicated [spiral line], mov- 
ingahead onebehind theother, sothat when the Sun haspro- 
gressed to the second position we hâve Saturn, Jupiter, and 
M ars here, and we hâve Venus, M ercury, and Earth over there. 
Now the Sun conti nues to revolve and progresses to here [posi¬ 
tion 3]. This créâtes the illusion that Earth revolves round the 
Sun. Thetruth isthattheSun goesahead, and the Earth creeps 
continually after it. 
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Theandent Egyptian civilization was described. 

rudolf steiner: It is most important to explain to thechil- 
dren that Egyptian art was based on a completely different 
method of representing nature. The ancient Egyptians lacked 
thepowerof seeingthingsin perspective. They painted theface 
from the side and the body from the front. You may certainly 
explain thisto the children, especially the Egyptian concept of 
painting. Then you must point out how Egyptian drawing and 
painting was related to thar view of natural history— how, for 
example, they portrayed men with animal headsand so on. 

In ancient times the habit of corn pari n g peop le with the ani¬ 
mais was very common. You could then point out to the chil¬ 
dren what is présent in seed form, as it were, within every 
human face, which children can still seeto a certain extent. 10 
The Egyptians stiII perceived thisaffinity of the human physi- 
ognomy with animais; they were still at this childlike stage of 
perception. 

Question: Whatshould one really tell children about the building 
of the Egyptian pyramids? 

rudolf steiner: Itisof courseextraordinarily important for 
children too that you should gradually try to présent them with 
what is true rather than what is false. In reality the pyramids 
were places of initiation, and this iswhere you reach the point 
of giving thechildren an ideaof thehigher Egyptian éducation, 
which was initiation at the same time. You must tell them 
something about what happened within the pyramids. Reli- 
gious services were conducted there, just as today they are con- 
ducted in churches, except that their services led to knowledge 


10. SeeTheFoundationsofHuman Expérience, lecture9. 
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of the universe. Ancient Egyptians learned through being 
shown, in solemn ritual, what cornes about in the universe and 
in human évolution. R eligi ou s exercises and instruction were 
the same; it was really such that instruction and religious ser¬ 
vices were the very same th in g. 

Someone descri bed the work of the Egyptians on the pyramids and 
obdisks and said that several millions of people must hâve been 
needed to transport the gigantic blocks of ione, to shape them, and 
to set them in place l/l/e must ask ourælves how it was possible at 
ail, with thetechnical meansavailabié at that time to movetheæ 
great heavy blocks oflimestone and granité and to set them in place 

rudolf steiner: Yes, but you only give the children a true 
picturewhen you tell them: If people were to do this work with 
the physical strength of the présent day, two and a half times as 
many people would benecessary. Thefact isthat the Egyptians 
had two and a half times the physical strength that people hâve 
today; this is true, at least, of those who worked on the pyra¬ 
mids and so on. Therewerealso, of course, those who werenot 
so strong. 

Question: Would itbegood to includeEgyptian mythology? 

rudolf steiner: Unlessyou can présent Egyptian mythology 
in its true form, it should be omitted. But in the Waldorf 
school, if you want to go into this subject at ail, it would be a 
very good plan to introduce the children to the ideas of Egyp¬ 
tian mythology that are true, and arewell known to you. 11 


11. See Rudolf Steiner, Egyptian Mythsand Mysteries, Anthroposophie Press, 
Hudson, NY, 1990. 
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Speech Exercises: 

Slinging slanging aswindler 
thewoundingfooled a victor vexed 
Thewoundingfooled aswindler 
slinging slanging vexed 

M arch smarten ten 
clap rigging rockets 
Crackling plopping lynxes 
flingfrom forward forth 

Crackling plopping lynxes 
flingfrom forward forth 
M arch smarten ten 
clap rigging rockets 

rudolf steiner: With thisexerciseyou should sharethereci¬ 
tation, like a relay race, coming in quickly one after the other. 
O ne begins, points to an other to carry on, and so on. 

Someone spoke about the ellipse, thehyperbola, thecircle, thelem- 
niscate, and the conception ofgeometrical loci. Atthesametimehe 
mentioned how the lemniscate (Casani curve) can take on the 
form III, in thediagram, wheretheonebranch of the curve leaves 
spaceand entersspaceagain astheother branch. 
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Rudolf steiner: Thishasan innerorgan i ccorrelate. Thetwo 
parts hâve thesame relation to each other asthe pineal gland to 
theheart. Theonebranch is situated in the head—the pineal 
gland, the other lies in the breast— the heart. O nly the pineal 
gland is more weakly developed, the heart is stronger. 

Someone spoke on a historical theme- the migrations of various 
peoples 

rudolf steiner: T he causes assigned to such migrations very 
often dépend on the explanations of historical facts. As to the 
actual migrations—for example, the march of the Goths-at 
the root of the matter, you will find that the Romans had the 
money and the Germanie peoples had none, and at every fron- 
tier there was a tendency among the G ermanic peoples to try to 
acquireRoman money oneway or another. Becauseof this, they 
became mercenaries and the like. Whole légions of the Ger¬ 
manie peoples entered into Roman hire. The migration of the 
people was an économie matter. This was the only thing that 
made the spread of Christianity possible, but the migrations as 
such began, nevertheless, with the avarice of the G ermanic peo¬ 
ples who wanted to acquire Roman money. The Romans of 
course were also impoverished bythis. Thiswasalready the case 
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asearly asthemarch of theCimbri. TheCimbri weretold that 
the Romans had money, whereas they themselves were poor. 
Thishad apowerful effecton theCimbri. "Wewantgold," they 
cried, "Roman gold!" 

There are still various race strata— even Celtic traces. Today 
therearedefiniteechoes of the Celtic language-for example, at 
the sources of the Danube, Brig and Breg, Brigach, and Brege, 
and wherever you find the suffix ach in the place names such as 
Unterach, Dornach, and so on. Ach cornesfrom a word meaning 
a "small stream" (related to aqua), and points to a Celtic origin. 
"III," too, and other syllables remind us of the old Celtic lan- 
guage. T he G ermanic language subsequently overlaid the C eltic. 

[Rudolf Steiner referred to the contrast between Arians and 
Athanasi ans. 1 ] 

There is something connected with the history of these 
migrations that is very important to explain to the children— 
that is, that it was very different for the migrating peoples to 
corne into districts that were already fully developed agricultur- 
ally. In the case of the G ermanic peoples, such astheGothsin 
Spain and Italy, they found that ail the land was being culti- 
vated already. The Goths and other ethnie groups arrived but 
soon disappeared. They became absorbed by the other nations 
who were there before them. The Franks, on the other hand, 
preferred to go to the West, and arrived in districts not yet fully 


1 .Athanasian refers to the doctrine of Saint Athanasius, or AthanasiustheGreat 
(c. 293-373), who was a Greek theologian and prelate in Egypt. Throughout his 
life he opposed Arianism and became known as the "Father of O rthodoxy.” H e 
wasexiled threetimesby Roman emperorsfor his stand; he wroteFour Orations 
againSt the Arians but not the Athanasian Creed (written after thefifth century), 
which espouses his teachings on the Trinity. The Arian doctrine, on the other 
hand, hasto do with Arius (c. 250-336), also a Greek ecdesiastic in Alexandria, 
who taught a Neoplatonic doctrine that God isaloneand unknowable the cre¬ 
ator of every being, including the Christ. Emperor Constantine I formed the 
Council of N icaea in 325 to dedareArianism a heresy. 
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claimed for agriculture, and they continued to exist as Franks. 
Nothingremained of theGothswho settled wheretheland was 
ail already owned. The Franks were able to preserve their 
nationality becausethey had migrated into untilled areas. That 
is a very important historical law. You can refer to this law 
again later in relation to the configuration of North America. 
There, it is true that the Red Indians were almost extermi- 
nated, but it was also true, nevertheless, that people could 
migrate into uncultivated districts. 

It is also important to explain the différence between such 
thingsas, for example, the France of Charles the G reat and the 
State of a later time. If you are unaware of this différence, you 
cannot cross the Rubicon of the fifteenth century. The empire 
of Charles the G reat was not yet a State. Fl ow was it for the 
M erovingians? Initially they were no more than large-scale 
landowners. The only thing that mattered to them was civil 
law. As time passed, this product of the old Germanie condi¬ 
tions of ownership became the Roman idea of "rights," 
whereby those who were merely administrators gradually 
acquired power. And so, by degrees, property went to the 
administrative authorities, the public officiais, and the State 
arose only when these authorities became the ruling power 
later. The State, therefore, originated through the daims of the 
administration. The"count nobility" arose as the antithesis of 
"princenobility." Theword Graf (count) hasthesameorigin as 
"graphologist" or "scribe." It isderived from graphan, to write. 
The "count" is the Roman scribe, the administrator, whereas 
the "prince nobility," originally the warrior nobility, is still 
associated with bravery, heroism, and similar qualities. The 
prince (Fürst) is "first," theforemostone. And so this transition 
from Fürst to G raf (prince to count) marked the rise of the con¬ 
cept of "State." T his can of course be made very clear by using 
examples such as these. 
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Someone described how he would introduce the spræd of Chris 
tianityamong the G ermanic pœples 

rudolf steiner: Arian Christianity, expressed in practical 
life, is very similar to later Protestantism, except that it was less 
abstract and more concrète. During thefirst and second centu¬ 
ries the M ithras cuit was very widespread among Roman sol¬ 
diez on the Rhine and the Danube, especially among the 
officers. In what is now Alsace and elsewhere, Thor, Wotan, 
and Saxnot were worshipped as the three principal godsof the 
ancient Germanie people, and theold Germanie religious rites 
and ceremonies were used . 2 

We could describe many scenes that demonstrate how the 
little churches were built in Alsace and the Black Forest by the 
Roman clerics. "We want to do this or that for O din" sang the 
men. Thewomen sang, "Christ came for thosewho do nothing 
by themselves." This trick was actually used to spread Chris¬ 
tianity—that by doing nothing onecould achievesalvation. 

Eiche (the oak), in the old Germanie cult-language, désig¬ 
nâtes the priest of Donar. During thetime of Boniface it was 
still considered very important that the formulas were still 
known. Bonifaceknew how to gain possession of someofthese 
formulas; he knew the magic word, but the priest of D onar no 
longer knew it. Boniface, through his higher power, felled the 
priest of D onar— the "D onar-oak''— by means of his "axe," the 
magic word. The priest died of grief; he perished through the 
"fire from H eaven." These are images of imagination. Several 
générations later this was ail transformed into the well-known 
picture. 


2. This is a référencé to Steiner's lectures on the history of the M iddle Ages, given 
in the Workersf College in Berlin betwæn October 18 and December 20, 1904 
GexhichtedesM ittéaltersbiszu den grofien Erfindungen undEntdedcungen (GA 51). 
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You must learn to "read" pictures of this kind, and thus 
through learning to teach, and through teaching to learn. 

Boniface romanized Germanie Christianity. Charles the 
Great'sbiography waswritten by Eginhard, and Eginhard isa 
flatterer. 

M use teaching wasspoken about 

rudolf steiner: Those who are less advanced in music 
should at least be présent when you teach the more advanced 
students, even if they do not take part and merely listen. You 
can always separate them later as a last resort. There will be 
many other subjects in which the situation will bejustasbad, 
in which it will be impossible for the more advanced students 
to work with those who are backward. This will not happen as 
often if we keep trying to find the right methods. Butduetoa 
variety of circumstances, such things are not obvious now. 
When you really teach according to our principles you will 
discover that the difficulties, usually unnoticed, will appear 
not only in music lessons, but in other subjects as well— for 
example, in drawing and painting. You will find it very diffi- 
cult to help someof the children in artistic work, and also in 
the plastic arts, in modeling. 

H ere, too, you should try not to betoo quick to separate the 
children, but try to wait until they can no longer work 
together. 

Someone spoke about teaching poetry in French and English [for- 
agn language] lessons 

rudolf steiner: Wemuststaystrictly with speaking a certain 
amount of English and French with thechildren right from the 
beginning—not according to old-fashioned methods, but so 
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that they learn to appreciate both languages and get a feeling 
for theright expressions in each. 

W hen a student in the second, third, or fourth grade breaks 
down over recitation, you must help in a kind and gentleway, 
so that the child trusts you and doesn't lose courage. The child's 
good will must also bearoused for such tasks. 

The lyric-epic element in poetry is suitable for children 
between twelve and fifteen years of âge, for example, bal lads or 
outstanding passages from historical writings, good prose 
extracts, and selected scenesfrom plays. 

T hen in the fourth grade we begin Latin, and in the sixth 
grade G reek for thosewho want it, and in thisway they can get 
a three-year course. If we could enlarge the school we would 
begin Latin and Greek together. We shall hâve to see how we 
can manage to relieve children who are learning Latin and 
Greek of someof their German. Thiscan bedonevery easily, 
because much of the grammar can be dealt with in Latin and 
Greek, which would otherwise corne into the German lessons. 
T here can also be various other ways. 

C waspronounced "K" in old Latin; and in médiéval Latin, 
which was a spoken language, it was C as in "cease." The 
ancient Romans had many dialects in their empire. We can 
call Cicero "Sisero" because in the M iddle Ages it was still pro- 
nounced likethat. Wecan't speak of what is"right" in pronun- 
ciation because it is something quite conventional. The 
method of teaching classical languages can be similarly con- 
structed; here, however, with the exception of what I referred 
to this morning , 3 it is usually possible to use the normal con- 
temporary curricula, because they originated in the best edu- 
cational periods of the M iddle Ages, and they still contain 
much that haspedagogical value for teaching Latin and Greek. 


3. See morning lecture pp. 189-190. 
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Today's curricula still copy from the old, which makes good 
sense. 

You should avoid one thing, however: the use of the little 
doggerel verses composed for memorizing the rules of gram- 
mar. To the people of today they seem rather childish, and 
when they are translated into German they arejust too clumsy. 
You must try to avoid these, but otherwise such methods are 
not at ail bad. 

Sculpting should begin beforetheninth year. With sculpture 
too, you should work from theforms- spheresfirst, then other 
forms, and so on. 

Somœne adred whether reports diould beprovided. 

rudolf steiner: As long as children remain in the same 
school, what is the purpose of writing reports? Provide them 
when they leaveschool. Constant reports are not vitally impor¬ 
tant to éducation. Remarks about various individual subjects 
could begiven freely and without any spécifie form. 

N ecessary communication with the parents is in some cases 
also a kind of grading, but that cannot be entirely avoided. It 
may also prove necessary, for example, for a pupil to stay in the 
same grade and repeat the year's work (something we should 
naturally handle somewhat differently than is usual); this may 
be necessary occasionally, but in our way of teaching it should 
be avoided whenever possible. Let's make it our practice to cor¬ 
rect our studentsso that they are really helped by the correction. 

In arithmetic, for example, if wedo not stress what thechild 
cannot do, but instead work with the student so that in the end 
the child can do it—following the opposite of the principle 
used until now—then "being unable" to do something will not 
play the large rôle it now does. T hus in our whole teaching, the 
passion for passing judgment that teachers acquire by marking 
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grades for the children every day in a notebook should be 
transformed into an effort to hép the children over and over, 
every moment. Do away with ail your grades and placements. 
If there is something that the student cannot do, the teachers 
should give themselves the bad mark as well as the pupil, 
because they hâve not yet succeeded in teaching the student 
how to do it. 

Reports hâve a place, as I hâve said, as communication with 
the parents and to meet the demand of the outside world; in 
this sense we must follow the usual custom. I don't need to 
enlarge on this, but in school we must make it felt that reports 
are very insignifiant to us. We must spread this feéing 
throughout the school so that it becomes a kind of moral 
atmosphère. 

You now hâve a pictureof the school, because we hâve been 
through the whole range of subjects, with one exception; we 
still haveto speak about how to incorporate technical subjects 
into school. We hâve not spoken of this yet, merely because 
there was no one there to do the work. I refer to needlework, 
which must still beincluded in someway. This must becon- 
sidered, but until now there was no onewho could do it. Of 
course it will also be necessary to consider the practical orga- 
nization of the school; I must speak with you about who 
should teach the various classes, whether certain lessons 
should begiven in themorning or afternoon, and so on. This 
must be discussed before we begin teaching. Tomorrow will 
be the opening festival, and then we will find time, either 
tomorrow ortheday after, to discusswhat remains concerning 
the practical distribution of work. Wewill hâve a final confér¬ 
ence for this purpose where those most intimately concerned 
will be présent. I shall then also hâve more to say about the 
opening ceremony. 
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Closing Words 


Today I would liketo conclude theæ discussions by pointing 
out something I want to lay upon your hearts: that I would like 
you to stick firmly to thefollowing four principles. 

First, teachers must make sure that they influence and work 
on their pupils, in a broader sense, by allowing the spirit to 
flow through their whole being as teachers, and also in the 
details of their work: how each word is spoken, and how each 
concept or feeling isdeveloped. Teachers must bepeopleof ini¬ 
tiative. T hey must befilled with initiative. Teachers must never 
be careless or lazy; they must, at every moment, stand in full 
consciousness of what they do in the school and how they act 
toward thechildren. Thisisthefirst princi pie. The teacher must 
bea peræn of initiative in a/erything done, great and small. 

Second, my dear friends, we as teachers must take an interest 
in everything happening in theworld and in whatever concerns 
humankind. Ail that is happening in the outside world and in 
human life must arouse our interest. It would be déplorable if 
we as teachers were to shut ourselves off from anything that 
might interest human beings. Weshould take an interest in the 
affairs of the outside world, and weshould also beableto enter 
into anything, great or small, that concerns every single child in 
ourcare. That is the second principle. The teacher should beone 
who isinterested in thebang ofthe whole world and ofhumanity. 

T hird, the teacher must be one who na/er compromises in the 
heart and mind with what isuntrue. The teacher must be true 
in the depths of being. Teachers must never compromise with 
untruth, because if they did, we would see how untruth would 
find its way through many channels into our teaching, espe- 
cially in the way we présent the subjects. Our teaching will 
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only bear the stamp of truth when we ardently strive for truth 
in ourselves. 

And now cornes something more easily said than done, but 
it is, nevertheless, also a golden rule for the teacher's calling. 
The teacher must never get stale or grow sour. C herish a mood of 
soûl that isfresh and healthy! No getting stale and sour! This 
must be the teacher's endeavor. 

And I know, my dear friends, that if during these two weeks 
you hâve properly received into your inner life what we were 
able to shed light on from the most diverse viewpoints, then 
indirectly, through therealmsof feelingand will, what maystill 
seem remote will corne doser to your soûls as you work with 
the children in the classroom. During these two weeks I hâve 
spoken only of what can enter directly into your practical 
teaching when you first allow it to work properly within your 
own soûls. But our Waldorf school, my dear friends, will 
dépend on what you do within yourselves, and whether you 
really allow thethings wehaveconsidered to become effective 
in your own soûls. 

Think of themany things I havetried to clarify in order to 
corne to a psychological view of the human being, especially 
of the growing human being. Remember these things. And 
maybe there will be moments when you feel unsure about 
how or when to bring one thing or another into your teach¬ 
ing, or where to introduce it, but if you remember properly 
what has been presented during these two weeks, then 
thoughts will surely arise in you that will tell you what to do. 
Of course many things should really be said manytimes, but I 
do not want to makeyou into teaching machines, but into 
free independent teachers. Everything spoken of during the 
past two weeks wasgiven to you in thissamespirit. Thetime 
has been so short that, for the rest, I must simply appeal to the 
understanding and dévotion you will bring to your work. 
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Turn your thoughts again and again to ail that has been 
said that can lead you to understand the human being, and 
especially thechild. It will help you in ail themany questions 
of method that may arise. 

When you look back in memory to these discussions, then 
our thoughts will certainly meet again in ail the various 
impulses that hâve corne to life during this time. For myself, I 
can assure you that I will also bethinking back to these days, 
because right now this Waldorf school is indeed weighing 
heavily on the minds of those taking part in its beginning and 
organization. This Waldorf school must succeed; much 
dépends on its success. Its success will bring a kind of proof of 
many things in the spiritual évolution of humankind that we 
must represent. 

In conclusion, if you will allow meto speak Personally for a 
moment, I would liketo say: For me this Waldorf school will 
be a véritable child of concern. Again and again I will haveto 
corne back to this Waldorf school with anxious, caring 
thoughts. But when we keep in mind the deep seriousness of 
thesituation, wecan really work well together. Let us especially 
keep beforeusthethought, which will trulyfill ourheartsand 
minds, that connected with the présent day spiritual move- 
ment are also the spi ritual powers that gui de the cosmos. W hen 
webelievein these good spiritual powers they will inspire our 
livesand wewill truly beableto teach. 
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My dear friends, it would still bepossible, of course, to présent 
many more details from the field of general pedagogy. H ow- 
ever, since we are always forced in such cases to conclude pre- 
maturely, wewill use the remai ni ng timethis morning to take 
our general discussions of éducation over into an outline of 
instructional goals for the individual grades. In our general 
pedagogical studies, we hâve been trying to acquire the right 
point of view for dividing up the subject matter with regard to 
the development of thegrowing human being. Wemust always 
remember the necessity of consolidating our instruction in the 
way that I demonstrated. For example, we can proceed from 
mineralogy to geography or use ethnological characteristics to 
link history and geography when wedeal with cultural history 
in a spiritual way. Bearing in mind this possibility of proceed- 
ing from one subject to another, let's go through the subject 
matter we want to présent to our young charges and divide it 
into individual categories. 

Thefirst thing we need to consider when we welcome chil- 
dren into the first grade is to find appropriate stories to tell 
them and for them to tell back to us. In the tell ing and retell ing 
of fairy taies, legends, and accounts of outer realities, we are 
euItivating the children's speech, forming a bridge between the 
local dialect and educated conversational speech. By making 
sure the children speak correctly, we are also laying a founda- 
tion for correct writing. 
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Parallel to such telIing and retelling, we introduce the chil- 
dren to a certain Visual language of forms. We hâve them draw 
simple round and angular shapes simply for the sake of the 
forms. As already mentioned, we do not do this for the sake of 
imitating some external object, but simply for the sake of the 
formsthemselves. Also, wedo not hesitate to linkthisdrawing 
to simplepainting, placing thecolorsnext to each other so that 
thechildren get a feeling for what it meansto place red next to 
green, next to yellow, and so on. 

On thebasisof what weachievethrough this, wewill beable 
to introduce the children to writing in the way that we hâve 
already considered from the perspective of educational theory. 
The natural way to go about it would be to make a graduai 
transition from form drawingto the Latin alphabet. Whenever 
we are in a position to introduce the Latin alphabet first, we 
should certainly do so, and then proceed from the Latin alpha¬ 
bet to German script. After the children hâve learned to read 
and write simple handwritten words, we make the transition to 
printed letters, taking the Latin alphabet first, of course, and 
following it up with theGerman . 1 

If we proceed rationally, we will get far enough in the first 
grade so that the children will be able to write simple things 
that we say to them or that they compose themselves. If we 
stick to simple things, the children will also be able to read 
them. Of course we dont need to aim at having the children 
achieve any degree of accomplishment in this first year. It 
would becompletely wrong to expect that. The point is simply 
that, during the first grade, we should get the children to the 


1. Steiner is referring here to the tact that the G erman language at that time was 
written in Fraktur, a specifically Germanie style of print and handwriting, rather 
than in the Latin, or Roman, alphabet now universally used for Western Euro¬ 
péen languages. — T rans. 
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point wherethey no longer confront the printed word as a total 
unknown, so to speak, and are able to take the initiative to 
writesomesimplethings. Thisshould beourgoal with regard 
to I an gu âge instruction, if I may put it likethat. 

We will be helped in this by what we are going to consider 
next— namely the elasticity and adaptability that the children's 
speech organscan gain from instruction in singing. Without our 
making a spécial point of it, they will develop a greater sensitiv- 
ity to long and short vowels, voiced or voiceless sounds, and so 
on. Even though this may not be our intention in teaching 
music, the children will beintroduced nonetheless to an audi- 
tory understanding of what the instrument of the voice pro¬ 
duces in music- in a simple way atfirst, so that they can get... 
well, of course it's impossible to get an over view of sounds, so I 
would actually hâve to invent a word and say: so that they can 
get an "over hearinçf' of it. By "over hearinçf' I mean that they 
really expérience inwardly the single thing among the many, so 
that they are not overwhelmed by things as they perceive them. 

In addition to thiswemust add something that can stimu- 
latethe children'sthinking when wetell them about things that 
are close at hand, things that will later appear in a morestruc- 
tured form in geography and science. Weexplain such things 
and introducethem to the children's understanding by relating 
them to things that are already familiar—to familiar animais, 
plants, and soil formations, or to local mountains, creeks, or 
meadows. Schools call this "local history," butthepurposeisto 
bring about a certain awakening in the children with regard to 
their surroundings; a soûl awakening, so that they learn to 
really connect with their surroundings. 

At the beginning of the second grade, we will continue with 
thetéling and retelling of storiesand try to develop thisfurther. 
Then the children can bebrought graduallyto the point ofwrit- 
ing down the stories we tell them. After they hâve had some 
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practice in writing down what they hear, wecan also havethem 
write short descriptions of what we've told them about the ani¬ 
mais, plants, meadows, and woods in thesurroundings. 

During thefirst gradeitwould beimportant not to touch on 
issues of grammar, and so on, to any great extent. In the second 
grade, however, we should teach the children the concepts of 
what a noun is, what an adjective is, and what a verb is. We 
should then connectthissimplyand graphically to a discussion 
of how sentences are constructed. W ith regard to descriptions, 
to thoughtfully describing their surroundings, we continue 
with what the children began in thefirst grade. 

The third grade is essentially a continuation of the second 
with regard to speaking, reading, writing, and many other 
things. Wewill continueto increasethechildren'sability to write 
about what they see and read. Now wealsotrytosummon upin 
them a conscious feeling for sounds that are short, long, drawn 
out, and so on. It is good to cultivate a feeling for articulating 
speech and for the general structure of language when the chil¬ 
dren are in third grade—that is, around theageof eight . 2 At this 
point, we attempt to convey an understanding of the different 
types of words and of the components and construction of a 
sentence-that is, of how punctuation marks such as commas 
and periods and so on are incorporated into a sentence. 

Onceagain, with regard to telling and retelling, thefourth 
grade is a continuation of the third. When we take up short 
poems in the first and second grade, it's good to make a point 
of allowing the children to expérience the rhythm, rhyme, and 
meter instinctively, and to wait to make them aware of the 


2. TheGerman translates literally as "in their eighth or ninth year" and issome- 
times mistranslated in English as "eight or nine years old"; thus référencés to 
beginning school in "the seventh year" can be taken to mean that "children 
shouldn't go to school until they are seven." W hat Steiner said, however, was "in 
theseventh year of their life— that is, "six-going-on-seven." — Trans. 
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poem's inner structure—that is, everything that relates to its 
inner beauty— until thethird and fourth grades. 

At that point, however, we try to lead everything the chil- 
dren hâve learned about writing descriptions and retelling sto- 
riesin writingoverinto composing lettersof ail kinds. Then we 
try to awaken in the children a clear understanding of the 
tenses, of everything expressed by the various transformations 
of a verb. At around âge nine, the children should acquire the 
concepts for what they need in this regard; they should get a 
feeling for it, so that they don't say "The man ran" when they 
should hâve said "The man has run"— that is, that they don't 
confuse the past tense with the présent perfect. Children 
should get a feeling for when it is proper to say "He stood" 
rather than "H e has stood," and other similar thingsthat hâve 
to do with transformations in what a verb expresses. In the 
sameway, weattempt to teach thechiIdren to feel instinctively 
the relationship between a préposition and its object. We 
should alwaysmakesureto help them get a feeling for when to 
use "on" instead of "at," and so on. Children who aregoing on 
ten should practice shaping their native language and should 
expérience it as a malléable element. 

In thefifth grade, it is important to review and expand on 
what wedid in the fourth grade, and, from that point on, it is 
important to take into account the différence between active 
and passive verb forms. We also begin asking children of this 
particular âge not only to reproducefreely what they hâve seen 
and heard, but also to quotewhat they haveheard and read and 
to use quotation marks appropriately. We try to give the chil¬ 
dren a great deal of spoken practice in distinguishing between 
conveying their own opinions and conveying those of others. 
Through their writing assignments, we also try to arouseakeen 
distinction between what they themselves hâve thought, seen, 
and so forth, and what they communicate about what others 
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hâve said. In this context, we again try to perfect their use of 
punctuation. Letter writing isalso developed further. 

In thesixth grade, of course we review and continuewhat we 
did in thefifth. In addition, wenow try to give the children a 
strongfeelingforthesubjunctivemood. We use as many exam¬ 
ples as possible in speaking about these things so that the chil¬ 
dren learn to distinguish between what can be stated as fact 
and what needsto beexpressed in the subjunctive. When we 
hâve the children practice speaking, wemake a spécial point of 
not allowing any mistakesin the use of the subjunctive, so that 
they assimilate a strong feeling for this inner dimension of the 
language. A child issupposed to say, "I am taking carethat my 
little sister learn [subjunctive] how to walk," and not, "I am 
taking carethat my little sister learnsto walk ." 3 

Wenow make the transition from Personal letters to simple, 
concrète business compositions dealing with things the children 
hâve already learned about elsewhere. Even as early as the third 
grade we can extend what we say about the meadows and woods 
and so on to business réationships, so that later on the subject 
matter is already availablefor composing simple business letters. 

In the seventh grade, we will again hâve to continue with 
what wedid in thesixth grade, but now wealso attempt to hâve 
the children develop an appropriateand flexible grasp of how to 
express wishing, astonishment, admiration, and so on in how 
they speak. We try to teach the children to form sentences in 
accordance with the inner configuration of these feelings. H ow- 
ever, wedo not need to mutilatepoemsor anything else in order 
to demonstrate how someone or other structured a sentence to 
express wishing. We approach it directly by having the children 


3. These distinctions are not as readily detected in current English. In Steiner's 
example, the différence is between /erneand lernt; the first is perhaps dosest to 
the processof learning (not yet fact), thesecond to having learned (fact). 
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themselves express wishes and shape their sentences accordingly. 
Wethen havethem express admiration and form the sentences 
accordingly or help them to construct the sentences. To further 
educate their ability to see the inner flexibility of language, we 
then compare their wishing sentences to their admiring ones. 

What hasbeen presented in science will already haveenabled 
thechildren to composesimplecharacterizationsof thewolf, the 
lion, or the bee, let's say. At this stage, alongside such exercises, 
which are directed moretoward the universally human element 
in éducation, we must especially foster the children's ability to 
formulate practical matters of business. The teacher must be 
concerned with findingout about practical business matters and 
gettingthem into thestudent'sheadsin somesensiblefashion. 

In the eighth grade, it will be important to teach the chil- 
dren to hâve a cohérent understanding of longer pièces of prose 
or poetry; thus, at this stage we will read a drama and an epic 
with thechildren, alwayskeeping in mind what I said before: 
Ail the explanations and interprétations précédé the actual 
reading of the piece, so that the reading is always the conclu¬ 
sion of what we do with the material. In particular, however, 
thepractical business element in language instruction must not 
bedisregarded in the eighth grade. 

It will be important that we make it possible for children 
who hâve reached the fourth grade to choose to learn Latin. 
Meanwhile, we will hâve already introduced French and 
English [asforeign languages] in a very simplefashion assoon 
as the children haveentered school. 

When the children are in the fourth grade, we introduce 
them to Latin by having them listen to it, and we ask them to 
repeat little conversations as they gradually gain the ability to 
do so. We should certainly begin with speaking the language 
for the children to hear; in terms of speaking, we will attempt 
to achieve through listening what is usually accomplished in 
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thefirst year of Latin instruction. Wewill then takethisfurther 
according to the indications I gave in the lectures on educa- 
tional theory, to the point where our eighth-grade graduâtes 
will hâve a mastery of Latin that corresponds to what is ordi- 
narily taught in thefourth yearof high school. In other words, 
ourfourth gradersmust accomplish approximately what isusu- 
ally taught in the first year of high school and our fifth and 
sixth graders what is usually taught in the second and third 
years respectively; the remainder of the time can be spent on 
what is usually taught in thefourth year. 

Parallel to thiswewill continuewith French and English [as 
foreign language] instruction, taking into account what we 
heard in thetheoretical portion of these lectures. 

Wewill also allow thosewho chooseto study theGreek lan¬ 
guage to begin doing so. H ere too, we proceed in the manner 
we heard about in the theoretical portion. Specifically, we 
attempt again to develop the writing of Greek letters on the 
basis of form drawing. It will be of great benefit to those who 
now choose to learn Greek to use a different set of letters to 
repeat the initial processof deriving writing from drawing. 

Well, you haveseen how wemakefreeuseof familiar things 
from theimmediatesurroundingsfor our independent instruc¬ 
tion in general knowledge. In the third grade, when thechil- 
dren are going on nine, it is quite possible for this instruction 
to provide them with an idea of how mortar is mixed, for 
instance—I can only choose a few examples-and how it is 
used in building houses. They can also hâve an idea of how 
manuringand tilling aredone, and of what ryeand wheat look 
like. To put it briefly, in a very free way we allow the children 
to delve into the éléments of thar immédiate surroundings 
that they are capable of understanding. 

I n the fourth grade we make the transition from this type of 
instruction to speaking about what belongs to recent history, 
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still in averyfrœway. For example, wecan tell thechildren how 
it happened that grapes came to be cultivated locally (if in fact 
that is the case), or how orchardswereintroduced or how oneor 
the other industry appeared, and other similar things. Then, 
too, we draw on the geography of the local région, beginning 
with what ismost readily avai labié, asl hâve al ready descri bed. 

I n the fifth grade, we make every effort to begin to introduce 
the children to real historical concepts. With fifth graders, we 
need not hesitateat ail to teach the children about the cultures of 
Asian peoplesand of theGreeks. Ourfear of taking the children 
back into ancient times has occurred only because people in our 
day and âge do not hâve the ability to develop concepts appro- 
priateto thesebygonetimes. H owever, if weconstantly appeal to 
their feelings, it is easy enough to help ten- and eleven-year-olds 
develop an understandingof theGreeks and Asian peoples. 

Parailel to this, as I showed you earlier, in geography we 
begin to teach the children also about soil formations and 
everything that is economically related to them, dealing first 
with the spécifie part of the Earth's surface that is most readily 
avai labié. 

Greek and Roman history and its aftereffects (until the 
beginning of the fifteenth century) belong to the sixth grade. 
In geography we continue with what wedid in the fifth grade, 
taking a different part of the Earth and then linking itsclimatic 
conditions to astronomical conditions, examples of which we 
experienced yesterday afternoon. 

In the seventh grade, it is important to get the children to 
understand how the modem lifeof humanity dawned in the fif¬ 
teenth century, and we then describe the situation in Europe 
and soon upto about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
This is one of the most important historical periods, and we 
must cover it with great care and attention. Indeed, it is even 
more important than the time immediatéy following it. In 
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geography, we continue with the study of astronomical condi¬ 
tions and begin to cover the spiritual and cultural circumstances 
of Earth's inhabitants, of the various ethnie groups, but always 
in connection with what thechildren havealready learned about 
material cultural circumstances-that is, économie circum¬ 
stances- during their fi rat two years of geography lessons. 

In theeighth grade, wetry to bring thechildren right up to 
the présent in history, including a thorough considération of 
cultural history M ost of what isincluded in history asit isordi- 
narily taught, will only be mentioned in passing. It is much 
more important for children to expérience how the steam 
engine, the mechanized loom, and so on hâve transformed the 
Earth than it isforthem to learn at too young an âge about such 
curiosities as the corrections made to the Emser D epexhe . 4 T he 
thingsour history bookscontain arethe least important as far as 
the éducation of children isconcerned. Even great figures in his¬ 
tory such as Charlemagne, should basically be covered only in 
passing. You will need to do a lot of what I told you yesterday 
about aids to guiding abstract concepts of time over into some- 
thing concrète. Indeed, wemust do avery great deal of it. 

N ow I probably do not need to tell you that even the sub- 
jects we hâve discussed so far will help the children develop an 
awarenessof the spirit that permeateseverything présent in the 
world, an awarenessthat thespirit lives in our language, in the 
geographical éléments covering the Earth, and in the flow of 
history When wetry to sense the living spirit in everything, we 
will also find the proper enthusiasm for conveying this living 
spirit to ourstudents. 


4. Emær Depestie. An incident that touched off the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. Bismark publicized an abridged and misleading version of a telegram 
(known as the "E ms Dispatch"), and the effect of this action wasto feed thefury 
of theopposing parties in France and Prussia. 
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Whenever we do this, we will learn to compensate our stu- 
dents for what the religious dénominations hâve been doing to 
humanity since the beginningof the modem era. T hese religious 
dénominations, which havenever madethefreedevelopment of 
the individual a priority, hâve cultivated materialism from vari- 
ous angles. When it isnot permissibleto use the entire content 
of the world to teach people that the spirit is active, religious 
instruction becomes a breeding ground for materialism. The 
various religious dénominations hâve made it their task to elimi- 
nate ail mention of spirit and soûl from any other form of 
instruction because they want to keep that privilège for them- 
selves. M eanwhilethe reality of thesethings hasdried up as far as 
the religious dénominations are concerned, and so what is pre- 
sented in religious instruction consistsmerely of sentimental cli¬ 
chés and figures of speech. Ail the clichés that are now so terribly 
apparent everywhere are actually due more to religious culture 
than to international culture, because nowadays theemptiest cli¬ 
chés, which human instincts then carry over into outer life, are 
being promoted by the religious dénominations. Certainly ordi- 
nary lifealso créâtes many clichés, but thegreatest sinners in this 
respect are the religious dénominations. 

It remains to be seen, my dear friends, how religious instruc¬ 
tion—which I will not even touch on in these discussions, 
because that will be the task of the congrégations in question— 
will affect other types of instruction herein our Waldorf school. 
For now réigious instruction isaspacethat must beleft blank; 
these hours will simply be given over to the réigion teachers to 
do whatever they choose. It goes without saying that they are 
not goingto listen to us. They will listen tothérchurch'sconsti¬ 
tution, or to their church gazette or that of the parochial school 
administration. Wewill fulfill our obligations in this respect, but 
wewill also quietly continue to fulfill our obligation tosummon 
up the spirit for our children in ail the other subjects. 
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N ow it'stimeto divideup therest of thesubjectsand distri bute 
them amongthevarious grades. 

It should be very clear that when the children are going on 
nine— that is, in thethird grade-they should begin to study 
an appropriate sélection of animais, which we must always 
relate to the human being, as in the example I presented to 
you . 1 This should be continued in the fourth grade, so that 
during the third and fourth grades we consider the animal 
kingdom scientifically in its rdationship to the human being. 

In thefifth grade, we begin to add lessfamiliar animais. We 
also begin the study of botany as I described it in the theoreti- 
cal portion of our seminar . 2 In the sixth grade, we continue 
with botany and begin the study of minerais, which should 
definitéy bedonein conjunction with geography. 

In the seventh grade we return to the human being and 
attempt to teach what I pointed to yesterday with regard to 
what peopleneed to learn about health and nutrition. Wealso 
attempt to apply theconceptsthechildren haveacquired in the 
fiéds of physics and chemistry to developing a comprehensive 
view of some spécifie commercial or industrial processes. Ail 
this should be developed out of science, in connection with 
what weareteaching in physics, chemistry, and geography. 


1. SeePractical AdvicetoTeachers, Rudolf Steiner Press, London, 1988, lecture7. 

2. See discussion 9, page 114. 
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In the eighth grade you will hâve to construct the human 
being by showing what is built in from the outside— the 
mechanics of the bones and muscles, the inner structure of the 
eye, and so on. O nce again, you présent a comprehensive pic- 
tureof industrial and commercial relationships as they relate to 
physics, chemistry, and geography. If you build up your science 
lessonsaswehavejustdescribed, you will beableto makethem 
incredibly lively and usethem to awaken the children's interest 
in everything présent in theworld and in the human being. 

Instruction in physics begins in thesixth grade and islinked 
to what the children havelearned in music. Webegin thestudy 
of physics by allowing acoustics to be born out of music. You 
should link acoustics to music theory and then go on to discuss 
the physiology of the human larynx from the viewpoint of phys¬ 
ics. You cannot discuss the human eye yet, but you can discuss 
the larynx. T hen, taking up only the most salient aspects, you go 
on to opticsand thermodynamics. You should also introducethe 
basic concepts of éectricity and magnetism now. 

Thefollowingyear, in theseventh grade, you expand on your 
studies of acoustics, thermodynamics, optics, electricity, and 
magnetism. Only then do you proceed to cover the most impor¬ 
tant basic concepts of mechanics-the lever, rollers, wheel and 
axle, pulleys, block and tackle, theinclined plane, thescrew, and 
so on. After that you start from an everyday process such as 
combustion and try to make the transition to simple concepts of 
chemistry. 

In the eighth grade you review and expand upon what was 
done in the seventh and then proceed to the study of hydrau- 
lics, of the forces that work through water. You cover every¬ 
thing belonging to hydraulics—water pressure, buoyancy, 
Archimedes 1 principle. 

It would begreat if wecould stay herefor threeyearsgiving 
lectures on éducation and providing examples of ail thethings 
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you will hâve to figure out how to do yourselves out of your 
own inventiveness, but that can't be. We will hâve to be con¬ 
tent with what hasalready been presented. 

You concludeyour study of physics, so to speak, with aero- 
dynamics-that is, the mechanics of gases— discussing every- 
thing related to climatology, weather, and barometric pressure. 
You continue to develop simple concepts of chemistry so that 
the children also learn to grasp how industrial processes are 
related to Chemical ones. In connection with Chemical con¬ 
cepts, you also attempt to develop what needsto besaid about 
the substances that build up organic bodies— starch, sugar, 
protan, and fat. 

We must still apportion everything related to arithmetic, 
mathematics, and geometry and distribute it among the eight 
grades. 

You know that standard superficial methodology dictâtes 
that in the first grade we should deal primarily with numbers 
up to 100. Wecan also go along with this, because the range of 
numbers doesn't really matter in the first grade, wherewe stick 
with simpler numbers. The main issue, regardless of what 
range of numbers you use, is to teach the arithmetical opera¬ 
tions in a way that does justice to what I said before: Develop 
addition out of the sum, subtraction out of the remainder, 
multiplication out of the product and division out of the quo¬ 
tient—that is, exactly the opposite of how it's usually done. 
Only after you hâve demonstrated that 5 is 3 plus 2, do you 
demonstrate the reverse-that adding 2 and 3 yields 5. You 
must arouse in the children the powerful idea that 5 equals 3 
plus 2, but that it also equals 4 plusl, and so on. Thus, addi¬ 
tion is the second step after separating the sum into parts, and 
subtraction is the second step after asking "What must I take 
away from a minuend to leave a spécifie différence?" and so on. 
As I said before, it goes without saying that you do this with 
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simpler numbers in the first grade, but whether you chose a 
range of up to 95 or 100 or 105 is basically beside the point. 

After that, however, when the second dentition is over, we 
can immediately begin to teach the children the times tables— 
even addition, as far as l'm concerned. The point isthat chil¬ 
dren should memorizetheir times tables and addition facts as 
soon as possible after you haveexplained to them in principle 
what these actually mean— after you hâve explained this in 
principle using simple multiplication that you approach in the 
way we hâve discussed. That is, as soon as you've managed to 
teach the children the concept of multiplication, you can also 
expectthem to learn the times tables by heart. 

Then in thesecond gradeyou continuewith thearithmetical 
operations using a greater range of numbers. You try to get the 
students to solve simple problems orally, in their heads, with- 
out any writing. You attempt to introduce unknown numbers 
by using concrète objects— I told you how you could approach 
unknown numbers using beans or whatever else is available. 
However, you should also not lose sight of doing arithmetic 
with known quantities. 

In thethird grade everything iscontinued with more com- 
plicated numbers, and the four arithmetical operations prac- 
ticed during the second grade are applied to certain simple 
thingsin everyday life. 

I n the fourth grade we continue with what was done in the 
earlier grades, but we must now also make the transition to 
fractions and especially to décimal fractions. 

In thefifth grade, we continue with fractions and décimais 
and présent everything the children need to do independent 
calculationsinvolving wholenumbers, fractions, and décimais. 

In the sixth grade we move on to calculating percentages, 
interest, discounts and the interest on promissory notes, which 
then formsthebasisfor algebra, aswehavealready seen. 
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I ask you to observe that, until the sixth grade, we hâve been 
deriving the géométrie shapes— circle, triangle, and so on— 
from drawing, afterhavingdonedrawingfor thesakeof writing 
in the first few years. Then we graduaily made the transition 
from drawing done for the sake of writing to developing more 
complicated forms for their own sake—that is, for the sake of 
drawing, and also to do painting for the sake of painting. We 
guide instruction in drawing and painting into this area in the 
fourth grade, and in drawing weteach what a circle is, what an 
ellipse is, and so on. We develop this out of drawing. We con¬ 
tinue this bymoving on to three-dimensional forms, usingplas- 
ticine if it's available, and whatever else you can get if it isrït— 
even if it's mud from the Street, it doesn't matter! The point isto 
develop theability to seeand senseforms. 

Mathematics instruction, geometry instruction, then picks 
up on what has been taught in this way in the drawing classes. 
O nly then do we begin to explain in geometrical terms what a 
triangle, a square, or a circle is, and so on. That is, the chil- 
dren's spatial grasp of form develops through drawing. We 
begin to apply geometrical concepts to what they hâve learned 
in this way on ly once they are in the sixth grade. Then wehave 
to make sure that we do something different in drawing. 

In the seventh grade, after making the transition to algebra, 
we teach raising numbers to powers and extracting roots, and 
also what is known as calculating with positive and négative 
numbers. Aboveall, wetry to introducethechildren to what we 
might call practical, real-life applications of solving équations. 

Wecontinuethisin theeighth grade and take the children as 
far as they can get with it. We also add calculating areas and 
volumes and the theory of geometrical loci, which we at least 
touched upon yesterday. 

This gives you a picture of what you hâve to do with the 
children in mathematics and geometry. 
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As we hâve already seen, in the drawing lessons in the first 
few grades, we first teach the children to hâve a spécifie feeling 
for rounded or angular forms, and so on. 

From these forms, we develop what we need for teaching 
writing. In these very elementary stages of teaching drawing, 
weavoid imitating anything. Asmuch as possible, you should 
initially avoid allowing the children to copyachairoraflower 
or anything else. As much as possible, you should hâve them 
produce linear forms-forms that are round, pointed, semicir- 
cular, dliptical, straight, and so on. Awaken in the children a 
feeling for the différence between the curve of a circle and the 
curve of an ellipse. In short, awaken their feeling for form 
before their urge to imitate wakes up! Wait until later before 
allowing them to apply what they hâve practiced in drawing 
forms to imitating actual objects. First hâve them draw angles 
so that they understand what an angle is through its shape. 
Then you show them a chair and say, "Look, here's an angle, 
and here's another angle," and so on. Do not let the children 
imitate anything until you hâve cultivated their feeling for 
independent forms which can be imitated later. Stick to this 
principle even when you move on to a more independent and 
Creative treatment of drawing and painting. 

Then in the sixth grade you introduce simple projection 
exercises and drawing shadows, both freehand and with a ruler 
and compass and the like. M ake sure that the children hâve a 
good grasp of the concept and can reproduce in their drawings 
what the shadow of a sphere Iooks I i ke on the surface of a cylin- 
der if the cylinder is here and the sphere here and a light is 
shining on the sphere: 
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Yes, how shadows are cast! So a simple study of projection 
and shadows must take place in the sixth grade. The children 
must get a conception of it and must be able to imitate how 
more or less regular shapes or physical objects cast their shad¬ 
ows on fiat and curved surfaces. In their sixth school year the 
children must acquire a concept of how the technical aspect 
unités with theelementof beauty, of how a chair can betechni- 
cally suited for a certain purpose whilealso having a beautiful 
form. The children must acquire both a concept and a hands- 
on grasp of thisunion of the technical and the beautiful. 



Then, in the seventh grade, everything having to do with 
one object penetrating another should be covered. As a simple 
example, you might say, "H ere we hâve a cylinder with a post 
running through it. The post hasto go through the cylinder." 
You mustdemonstratewhat kind of ashapethepost cutsin the 
surface of the cylinder when it enters and exits. This is some- 
thing to learn together with the children. They must learn 
what happens when objects or surfaces interpenetrate, so that 
they know that it makes a différence whether a stovepipe goes 
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through the ceiling at a right angle, in which case their inter¬ 
section is a circle, or at an angle, in which case it is an ellipse. 
In addition, thisistheyear when thechildren must betaught a 
good conception of perspective. So you do simple perspective 
drawing with objects foreshortened in the distance and elon- 
gated in theforeground, and you draw objectsthat arepartially 
concealed and so on. Onceagain, you combine the tech ni cal 
aspect with beauty, so that you awaken in thechildren an idea 
of whetheror not it isbeautiful when some portion of a wall of 
a house is concealed by a projection, let's say. Some such pro¬ 
jections are beautiful and others are not. These things hâve a 
pronounced effect when they aretaught to seventh graders in 
particular— that is, to thirteen- or fourteen-year-olds. 

In the eighth grade, ail this is raised to an artistic level. Ail 
the other subjects must be handled similarly to the ones we 
havediscussed. Wewill corne back to this in theafternoon and 
still add afew things to complété our curriculum. Aboveall, we 
will haveto seehow music isdeveloped inthefirst gradeoutof 
éléments that are as simple and elementary as possible, and 
how from the third grade on the transition is made to more 
complicated things. The point is that the children should be 
able to take in those aspects of playing an instrument- espe- 
cially of playing an instrument, but also of singing—that hâve 
a créative and formative effect on their capabilities. 

As spécial cases among ail the other artistic subjects, wewill 
haveto emphasizegymnasticsand eurythmy, which must both 
be developed out of the element of music and the other arts. 
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Thismorning it was pointed out thatwecan giveonly general 
guidelines for music, just as it is possible to give only general 
guidelines for the visual arts. The details, of course, must be 
left to the teacher's independent initiative. If you take these 
general guidelines in theright way, you will find that, basically, 
they are able to incorporate whatever you may find reasonable 
as musical instruction. 

In thefirst, second, and third grades, we will essentially be 
dealing with very simple musical relationships, which should 
be applied with a view to developing the human voice and lis- 
tening ability—that is, we should usetheelement of music to 
call upon the individual to use the human voice and the élé¬ 
ment of Sound properly, and also to listen appropriately. l'm 
sure we ail understand this. 

Then corne the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. By then we 
will already beinvolved in explaining musical notation and will 
be able to do comprehensive scale exercises. Especially in the 
fifth and sixth grades, we will be able to go into the different 
keysand talk about D major and so on. Weshould waitaslong 
as possible before introducing the minor keys, but by this point 
theytoo can bepresented to the children. 

However, the important thing now is to work from the 
opposite of our original point of view—that is, to get the chil¬ 
dren to adapt to the demands of music. This means leaning 
more toward the esthetic in our teaching. At first the children 
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themselves were the focus, and we had to structure everything 
so that they would learn to listen and sing. But after having 
been encouraged in this during the first three grades, the chil- 
dren should then begin to adapt to the artistic demands of 
music, and thepedagogical element becomes the focus. 

In thelasttwoelementary grades-the seventh and eighth— 

I ask you to take into considération the fact that the children 
must no longer hâve the feeling that they are being "trained" to 
dosomething, but must feel that they are making music for the 
pleasure it gives them, for the sake of enjoying it. T his must be 
the thrust of our instruction in music. Therefore, during these 
two years the children's musical judgment can be awakened 
and educated. We can make them aware of the different char- 
acter of different pièces of music, of the différence in character 
between a work by Beethoven and a work by Brahms. In sim¬ 
ple ways, therefore, we should encourage the children to form 
opinions about music. Earlier, it was important to refrain from 
such opinions and judgments, but now we must cultivate 
them. 

Now it will beespecially important to understand onething. 
You know I said somethingverysimilarthismorningaboutthe 
visual arts—that the way we initially use drawing allows writ- 
ing to develop out of it. Later, however, drawing is used as an 
end in itself, and art itself becomes the important thing. As 
soon as the children progressfrom utilitarian formsof drawing 
and painting to developing independent artistic forms- in the 
third orfourth grade— it isalso ti me to make the musical tran¬ 
sition just described. At first we must work to affect the chil¬ 
dren physiologically; our work must help them adapt to the art 
of music. There should be a correspondance between these 
transitions in the graphie arts and in music. 

Onething in the State curriculum isto our advantage—that 
there is no physical éducation instruction during the first three 
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grades. So wemay taketheopportunity to begin with eurythmy. 
It would be very nice if eurythmy could be done in harmony 
with music instruction in the first grade, so that eurythmy 
would in fact help the children adapt to geometry and music. 
N ot until the second grade would we begin to develop the ges- 
tures for the letters. T his would becontinued in the third grade, 
always linking eurythmy to music, geometry, and drawing. 

Forms areadded in thefourth, fifth, and sixth grades-for 
concrète and abstract expressions, and so on- since by now the 
children will hâve madeenough progress in grammar to make 
this possible. This is continued in the seventh and eighth 
grades, but the forms become more complicated. 

Starting in the fourth grade, this slot in the schedule is 
divided between eurythmy and physical éducation. In the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, instruction in physical éducation 
should focuson themovement of the limbsand includeevery- 
thing that hasto do with running, jumping, and climbing. Any 
exercises on gymnastic apparatus should be kept simple. 

M orecomplicated exercises involving equipment should not 
be done until the seventh and eighth grades. M eanwhile, the 
freeform exercises should becontinued, and they should still ail 
involve running, climbing, and jumping. If you go through ail 
of what you've been able to conclude, l'm sure you will find 
that it agréés with the way I hâve tried to présent this. 
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Speech exercises as originallygiven in German 

Discussion 5: 

D ass er dir log uns darf es nicht loben 
N imm nicht N onnen in nimmermüde M ühlen 
Ratemir mehrereRatsel nurrichtig 

Discussion 6: 

Redlich ratsam 
Rüstet rühmlich 
Riesig rachend 
Ruhig Rollend 
Reuige Rosse 
Protzig preist 
Bader brünstig 
Polternd putzig 
Bieder bastelnd 
Puder patzend 
Bergig brüstend 

Discussion 7: 

Erfüllung geht 
D urch H offnung 
Gehtdurch Sehnen 
Durch Wollen 
Wollen weht 
Im Webenden 
Weht im Bebenden 
Webt bebend 
Webend bindend 
Im Finden 
Findend windend 
Kündend 
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Discussion 8: 

I n den unermesslich weiten Raumen, 

In den endenlosen Zeiten, 

In der M enschenseeleTiefen, 

I n der Weltenoffenbarung: 

Suche desgrossen RatselsLôsung. 

Protzig preist 
Bader brünstig 
Polternd putzig 
Bieder bastelnd 
Puder patzend 
Bergig Brüstend 

D aser dir log, unsdarf es nicht loben 
Lalle Lieder lieblich 
Lipplicher Laffe 
Lappiger lumpiger 
Laichiger Lurch. 

Discussion 9: 

Nimm mir nicht, was, wenn ich freiwillig dir esreiche, 
dich beglückt. 

R edi ich ratsam 
Rüstet rühmlich 
Riesig rachend 
Ruhig rollend 
Reuige Rosse 

N imm nicht N onnen in nimmermüde M ühlen 

Pfiffig pfeifen 
Pfaffische Pferde 
Pflegend Pflüge 
Pferchend Pfirsiche 
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Discussion 10: 

P fi ffi g pfeifen au s N apfen 
Pfaffische P ferd e sch I ü pfen d 
Pflegend Pflüge hüpfend 
Pferchend Pfirsiche knüpfend 
Kopfpfiffig pfeifen aus N apfen 
N apfpfaffische Pferde schlüpfend 
Wipfend pflegend Pflüge hüpfend 
Tipfend pferchend Pfirsiche knüpfend 

DasGébtf (from Galgentieder by Christian M orgenstern) 
D ie Rehlein beten zur N acht, 

H ab acht! 

H alb neun! 

Halbzehn! 

Halbéf! 

Halbzwôlf! 

Zwôlf! 

D ie Rehlein beten zur N acht, 

H ab acht! 

Siefalten diekleinen Zehlein, 

DieRehlein. 

Discussion 11: 

Ketzer petzten jetzt kl agi i ch 
Letztlich leicht skeptisch 
Zuwiderzwingen zwar 
ZweizweckigeZwacker zu wenig 
Zwanzig Zwerge 
DiesehnigeKrebse 
Sicher suchend schmausen 
D as schmatzende Schmachter 
Schmiegsam schnellstens 
Schnurrig schnalzen 
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(from Wir fanden enen Pfad by C hristian M orgenstern) 
WervomZiel nichts weiss, 

Kann den Weg nicht haben, 

Wird im selben Kreis 
AN sein Leben traben; 

Kommt am Endehin 
Wo er hergerückt, 

HatderMenge Sinn 
N ur noch mehr zerstückt. 

Discussion 12: 

Ketzerkrachzer petzten jetzt klaglich 
Letzlich plôtzlich leicht skeptisch 
N ur renn nimmer reuig 
G ierig grinsend 
Knoten knipsend 
Pfander knüpfend 

Discussion 13: 

Klipp plapp plick glick 
Klingt Klapperrichtig 
Knatternd trappend 
Rossegetrippel 

Discussion 15: 

Schlinge Schlange geschwinde 
GewundeneFundewecken weg 
Gewundene Fundewecken 
G eschwinde schlinge Schlange weg 
M arsch schmachtender 
Klappriger Racker 
Krackle plappernd linkisch 
Flink von vornefort 
K rackle plappernd linkisch 
Flink von vornefort 
M arsch schmachtender 
Klappriger Racker 
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THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF WALDORF EDUCATION 

THE FIRST FREE WALDORF SCHOOL opened its doors in 
Stuttgart, Germany, in September, 1919, under the auspices of Emil 
Molt, the Director of the Waldorf Astoria Cigarette Company and a sol¬ 
dent of Rudolf Steiner s spiritual science and particularly of Steiner’s call 
for social renewal. 

It was only the previous year—amid the social chaos following the 
end of World War I—that Emil Molt, responding to Steiner’s prognosis 
that truly human change would not be possible unless a sufficient num- 
ber of people received an éducation that developed the whole human 
being, decided to create a school for his workers’ children. Conversations 
with the minister of éducation and with Rudolf Steiner, in early 1919, 
then led rapidly to the forming of the first school. 

Since that time, more than six hundred schools hâve opened around 
the globe—from Italy, France, Portugal, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Norway, Finland, and Sweden to Russia, Georgia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Romania, Israël, South Africa, Australia, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Japan, and others—making the Waldorf school movement the 
largest independent school movement in the world. The United States, 
Canada, and Mexico alone now hâve more than 120 schools. 

Although each Waldorf school is independent, and although there is 
a healthy oral tradition going back to the first Waldorf teachers and to 
Steiner himself, as well as a growing body of secondary literature, the 
true foundations of the Waldorf method and spirit remain the many lec¬ 
tures that Rudolf Steiner gave on the subject. For five years (1919-24), 
Rudolf Steiner, while simultaneously working on many other fronts, tire- 
lessly dedicated himself to the dissémination of the idea of Waldorf édu¬ 
cation. He gave manifold lectures to teachers, parents, the general 
public, and even the children themselves. New schools were founded. 
The movement grew. 

While many of Steiner’s foundational lectures hâve been translated 
and published in the past, some hâve never appeared in English, and 
many hâve been virtually unobtainable for years. To remedy this situa¬ 
tion and to establish a cohérent basis for Waldorf éducation, Anthropo¬ 
sophie Press has decided to publish the complété sériés of Steiner lectures 
and writings on éducation in a uniform sériés. This sériés will thus con- 
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stitute an authoritative foundation for work in educational renewal, for 
Waldorf teachers, parents, and educators generally. 

RUDOLF STEINER’S LECTURES 
(AND WRITINGS) ON EDUCATION 


I. Allgemeine Menschenkunde als Grundlage der Pàdagogik. Pàdagogischer 
Grundkurs, 14 Lectures, Stuttgart, 1919 (GA 293). Previously Study ofMan. 
The Foundations ofHuman Expérience (Anthroposophie Press, 1996). 

IL Erziehungskunst Methodische-Didaktisches, 14 Lectures, Stuttgart, 1919 
(GA 294). Practical Advice to Teachers (Rudolf Steiner Press, 1988). 

III. Erziehungskunst, 15 Discussions, Stuttgart, 1919 (GA 295). Discus¬ 
sions with Teachers (Anthroposophie Press, 1997). 

IV Die Erziehungsfage als soziale Frage, 6 Lectures, Dornach, 1919 (GA 296). 
Education as a Force for Social Change (previously Education as a Social Prob- 
lem) (Anthroposophie Press, 1997). 

V. Die Waldorf Schule und ihr Geist, 6 Lectures, Stuttgart and Basel, 1919 
(GA 297). The Spirit ofthe Waldorf School (Anthroposophie Press, 1995). 

VI. Rudolf Steiner in der Waldorf chute, Vortrage und Ansprachen, Stuttgart, 
1919-1924 (GA 298). Rudolf Steiner in the Waldorf School—Lectures and 
Conversations (Anthroposophie Press, 1996). 

VIL Geisteswissenschaftliche Sprachbetrachtungen, 6 Lectures, Stuttgart, 1919 
(GA 299). The Genius ofLanguage (Anthroposophie Press, 1995). 

VIII. Konferenzen mit den Lehren der Freien Waldorfschule 1919—1924, 3 
Volumes (GA 300). Conférences with Teachers (Steiner Schools Fellow- 
ship, 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989). 

IX. Die Erneuerung der Pàdagogisch-didaktischen Kunst durch Geisteswissen- 
schaft, 14 Lectures, Basel, 1920 (GA 301). The Renewal of Education 
(Kolisko Archive Publications for Steiner Schools Fellowship Publications, 
Michael Hall, Forest Row, East Sussex, UK, 1981). 

X. Menschenerkenntnis und Unterrichtsgestaltung, 8 Lectures, Stuttgart, 
1921 (GA 302). Previously The Supplementary Course—Upper School and 
Waldorf Education for Adolescence. Education for Adolescents (Anthropo¬ 
sophie Press, 1996). 

XI. Erziehungund Unterrricht aus Menschenerkenntnis, 9 Lectures, Stuttgart, 
1920, 1922, 1923 (GA 302a). The first four lectures available as Balance in 
Teaching (Mercury Press, 1982); last three lectures as Deeper Insights into 
Education (Anthroposophie Press, 1988). 

XII. Die Gesunder Entwicklung des Menschenwesens, 16 Lectures, Dornach, 
1921-22 (GA 303). Soûl Economy and Waldorf Education (Anthropo¬ 
sophie Press, 1986). 

XIII. Erziehungs- und Unterrichtsmethoden auf Anthroposophischer Grund- 
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lage, 9 Public Lectures, various cities, 1921-22 (GA 304). Waldorf Educa¬ 
tion andAnthroposophy 1 (Anthroposophie Press, 1995). 

XTV. Anthroposophische Menschenkunde und Pàdagogik, 9 Public Lectures, 
various cities, 1923-24 (GA 304a). Waldorf Education and Anthroposo- 
phy 2 (Anthroposophie Press, 1996). 

XV. Die geistig-seelischen Grundkrâfie der Erziehungskunst, 12 Lectures, 1 
Spécial Lecture, Oxford 1922 (GA 305). The Spiritual Ground of Educa¬ 
tion (Garber Publications, 1989). 

XVI. Die padagogisch Praxis vom Gesichtspunkte geisteswissenschaftlicher Men- 
schenerkenntnis, 8 Lectures, Dornach, 1923 (GA 306). The Child’s Changing 
Consciousness As the Basis of Pedagogical Practice (Anthroposophie Press, 
1996). 

XVII. Gegenwartiges Geistesleben und Erziehung, 4 Lectures, Ilkeley, 1923 (GA 
307). A Modem Art of Education (Rudolf Steiner Press, 1981) and Educa¬ 
tion and Modem Spiritual Life (Garber Publications, n.d.). 

XVIIL Die Methodik des Lehrens und die Lebensbedingungen des Erziehens, 5 
Lectures, Stuttgart, 1924 (GA 308). The Essentials of Education (Anthro¬ 
posophie Press, 1997). 

XIX. Anthroposophische Padagogik und ihre Voraussetzungen, 5 Lectures, Bern, 
1924 (GA 309). The Roots of Education (Anthroposophie Press, 1997). 

XX. Der pàdagogische Wert der Menschenerkenntnis und der Kulturwert der 
Padagogik, 10 Public Lectures, Arnheim, 1924 (GA 310). Human Values in 
Education (Rudolf Steiner Press, 1971). 

XXI. Die Kunst des Erziehens aus dem Erfassen der Menschenwesenheit, 7 
Lectures, Torquay, 1924 (GA 311). The Kingdom of Childhood (Anthro¬ 
posophie Press, 1995). 

XXII. Geisteswissenschaftliche Impulse zur Entwicklung der Physik. Erster 
naturwissenschaftliche Kurs: Licht, Farbe, Ton — Masse, Elektrizitat, Magnetis- 
mus, 10 Lectures, Stuttgart, 1919-20 (GA 320). The Light Course (Steiner 
Schools Fellowship,1977). 

XXIII. Geisteswissenschaftliche Impulse zur Entwicklung der Physik. Zweiter 
naturwissenschaftliche Kurs: die Warme auf der Grenze positiver und negativer 
Materialitat, 14 Lectures, Stuttgart, 1920 (GA 321). The Warmth Course 
(Mercury Press, 1988). 

XXIV Dos Verhaltnis der verschiedenen naturwissenschaftlichen Gebiete zur 
Astronomie. Dritter naturwissenschaftliche Kurs: Himmelskunde in Beziehung 
zum Menschen und zur Menschenkunde, 18 Lectures, Stuttgart, 1921 (GA 
323). Available in typescript only as “The Relation of the Diverse 
Branches of Natural Science to Astronomy.” 

XXV. The Education of the Child and Early Lectures on Education (A 
collection) (Anthroposophie Press, 1996). 
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T acitus, 84, 94 
teacher 

adoration of byehild, 80, OS- 
OS 

attitudinal requirementsfor, 

16, 33 

authority of, 26, 64, 67 
continuity of with dass, 26 
relation of children to, 67 
spiritual requirementsfor, 
180-182 
teaching 

idéal school-day length, 21- 
22 

multiple-sessionsfor, 22 
of sex éducation, 147-148 
spiritual requirementsfor, 20,180 
to complété human being, 14 
See a/so éducation 
technical instruction (needlework), 
179 

tempertantrum 

dealingwith in dassroom, 17-18, 
35 

Sœalso behavior problems 
tempérament 

changes in during life, 36-37, 61- 
62 
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choleric, 13 
abnormality in, 55 
characteristicsof, 15,19-21, 33- 
34, 37-38, 62 

lesson présentation for, 17,18, 
29, 36, 42, 44-46, 49-50, 52 
relation to astral body, 14 
remedyfor, 33-35 
classroom seatingorganized by, 15, 
20-21, 27-28, 39, 59-60 
différences between, 19, 26 
folk tempérament, 63-64 
as guide to lesson présenta¬ 
tion, 16-17, 29, 34-36, 49-50 
lesson présentation for, 16- 
17 

melancholic 
abnormal ity in, 55 
characteristicsof, 13,15, 

19-20, 33, 34, 38, 60, 62 
dietary considerationsfor, 

32 

lesson présentation for, 16, 
24-25,28,29-30,32-33,36,39- 
40, 45-46, 49-50, 52-54 
relation to l-being, 14 
remedy for, 33 
phlegmatic, 13 
abnormal ity in, 55 
characteristicsof, 15,19- 
20, 34, 38, 62,123 
dietary considerationsfor, 

32,103 

lesson présentation for, 17- 
18,29-30,36,40-46,49-50,52, 
53-54 

relation to physical body, 

14 

remedyfor, 30-32 
in plants, 123 

relation to physical body, 14, 34 
relation to previous incarnation, 
61 

relations of to each other, 19- 
20, 36-37 


sanguine 

abnormality in, 55 
characteristicsof, 13-15,19- 
21, 34, 37-38, 60-61, 62 
dietary considerationsfor, 

32,103 

lesson présentation for, 16- 
17,25,27-28,29-30,36,39-40, 
42, 45, 49, 52, 53-54,106-107 
relation to etheric body, 14 
thinking, 146 
stimulation of, 185 
thought, historical, 165 
time, portrayal of, 163-165 
towns, 162-164 

Treitschke, H einrich von, 84, 94 
truth 

in history, 93 
in teaching, 180 

V 

vanity, 109-110 
W 

warmth, 64,120,122-123 
water, 121,122,144,148,195 
weakness, emotional, 95-98 
weather, affect on tempérament, 60 
W ildenbruch, Ernst von, 166 
will 

expression of ascharacteristic 
of choleric tempérament, 15 
expression of, 134 
training of, 26,45 
trainingofthrough art lessons, 22, 
26 

wine, 104-105 

writing instruction, 21,183-189, 
198-199 

letter writing, 188 
sentence construction, 188-189 

Y 

youth, perpétuation of capacityfor, 
37-38 



